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WELL, TRACY, WERE 7 WOULDN'T CALL IT THE SLiP 
LICKED. SHAKY Has/_ FHOGAN. I FEEL THAT SHAKY 
GIVEN US THE SUP A@\WON'T BOTHER SAGAIN.. 
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BUT HIS BODY WE WERE TOO CLOSE ON BUT AT THIS MOMENT, PERHAPS NEVER | 
WASN'T. IN THE HIS TRAIL WHEN THE (OM |TO BE SEEN BY MORTAL EYE AGAIN, 
FIRE CLHEF'S CAR.\OF THE CAR. PER-| PRM CAR WENT OVER. HE }— as] |THE BODY OF SHAKY LIES ENCASED. 

THERE Is NO COULDN'T HAVE GOL Piws oy | IN ICE bait HE PIER, RIGID 
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TRACY, THE CHIEF YEAH ?? OKAY. | | HALF AN HOUR LATER— OFFICE OF YOU MEAN ABSOLUTELY. WE 
JUST CALLED IN OVER] TELL THE BOYS! | THE WOMEN’S GECTION OF THE TO SAY ° OUTFITTED: HER IN 
THE TWO-WAY RADIO. uy CLEAR THEI COUNTY PRISON. SHE ve” CIVILIAN CLOTHES, 
WE SAID THE SUPER- 1PM VE HER .FIVE 
INTENDENT OF THE | OF HERE AND YOU SEE, SHE FINISHED HER “Sl ? / DOLLARS AND TRIED 
COUNTY JAIL WANTS | TOW THE FIRE| ['SIX-MONTH ee ee YESTERDAY TO EVICT HER, BUT 
TO SEE YOU. IT’S / CHIEF'S CARIN,| BAND WE DIS MARES HER . BUT. SHE FOUGHT THE 
mem URGENT. “am PAT. I'LL SEE E WON'T LEAVE ./— 
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Y YOU SEE, SHE'S HELLO, GRAVEL Prius IS THE BEST 
BEEN A TRUSTY : Sante, COME IN. HOME L EVER HAD. I 
FOR ALONG ; .@ ; LIKE IT HERE . I 

TIME NOW. SHE WON’T LEAVE? BESIDES, 

LIKES WER JoB . WHAT BUSINESS | iS IT 


ok i] \OF YOURS? 
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Yt THINK THEY’RE 
GOING TO LET HER 
STAY, WE'D BETTER 


I'VE WORKED HARD MM! 
HERE TO GET WHERE |AREN’T GETTING 
I AM. THE INMATES 





SCRUB WATER RIGHT BB 
IN THE KISSER. AND 4” 























(Courtesy Chi, Trib- New York News Gyndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS)) 
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REACTIONARY J. REPUGNANT, 90-YEAR-OLD BILLIONAIRE, 
TODAY ANNOUNCED THAT HE WILE LEAVE HIS IMMENSE. FORTUNE 
TO THE PURITY ORGANIZATION WHOSE REPRESENTATIVE 
EMERGES AS CHAMPION IN THE BATTLE OF THE AGES. TO BE 6 e 
HELD TONIGHT AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN BEFORE A 
| RECORD CROWD OF 1I0C0,0COO HOWLING, SCREAMING , fr 
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. . artil 
MeL BLOCKBUSTER, FAMOUS DAVE WHOPPER, FAMOUS PRODUCER] REUBEN ARNOLD,JR. ,. KEEN FIGHT infa 
RADIO COMMENTATOR — AND SPORTEMAN, IS INTERVIEWED — ANALYST, SPEAKS TO THE PRESS — = 
1 HAVE. BEEN ASKED WHAT, IN MY I'VE LOOKED OVER BOTH CONTEND- | FIGURE IT TO GO ABOUT 15 ROUNDS nod 
OPINION, WILL BE THE CUTCOME OF ERSZPF THEY BOTH SEEM IN —YOKUM OUTWEIGHS SCRAGG — indu 
THIS BATTLE ZF FOLKS—IN MY GOOD SHAPE, ESPECIALLY HES GOT PLENTY OF MUSCLE AND Tt 
OPINION THERE CAN BE YUST 7100 PERCENT GOOD~ HEART. BUT ! FIGURE THAT ONCE how 
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— WILL WIN 77 HES A DEAD DUCK ZF I KNOW regic 
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Guben Under Fire 
From Three Sides 
In Koniev Advance 





Germans Rushing Troops 
Into Position For Stand 
Against Red Drive 


By The Associated. Press 

MOSCOW, Feb. 17 — The Red 
Army assaulted Guben with heavy 
artillery and bombers todays while 
infantry closed in from three sides 
on this vital center of the German 
line 63 miles southeast of Berlin. 
Far to the rear, Soviet units com- 
pletely encircled Germany’s great 
industrial city of Breslau. 

The Russians remained silent on 
how far Marshal Koniev’s tanks 
had thrust in the Cottbus forest 
region in the Spree salient. 

A Red Star dispatch from Kon- 
iev’s front related how a certain 
storm battalion crossed a river and 
later a stream and now were wait- 
ing for artillery support. 

This may be the Neisse, which 
guarded reports yesterday intim- 
ated had been stormed at least at 
one point. The river was crossed 
by infantry crawling over the ice, 
and the stream was forced by troops 
wading up to their shoulders. 

The stream probably was the 
Lubst or the Strang—small streams 
north and south of Forst, respec- 
tively. 

It was possible Koniev’s swift 
drive might be slowed as he gets 
nearer the capital. 

The Germans were commencing 
to counterattack violently in a 
number of quarters and if they are 
able to reform and regroup in this 
split-up sector, which roughly 
comprises the Furstenberg, Guben, 
Forst, Cottbus, Maskau and Gor- 
litz areas, they are going to be 
tough to take. 

Heavy armor was moving into 
these salients and thousands of new 
troops, plus Volkssturm in large 
numbers, were crowding the rail- 
Ways and roads. 

Despite desperate efforts the 
Nazis have been unable to form the 
kind of solid line they want in this 
region, but there was every indica- 
tion they were struggling to fall 
into a solid line to hold Koniev from 


(Continued on page 4) 


Betrayer Of Arnhem 
In Tower Of London 


LONDON, Dec. 29 (Delayed by 
censorship) (AP)—The famed 
Tower of London today confines a 
man on whom the British Govern- 
ment may seek to lay the principal 
blame for failure of the Armhem 
airborne offensive to attain its full 
objective. 

The name and nationality were 
withheld for obvious reasons. The 
accusation against the man is tip- 
ping the Arnhem attack off to the 
German SS. The story of how he 
was Gemmevaneg and captured is dra- 

atic. 

Last August there reported to the 
Dutch resistance a liaison officer, a 
man whom they knew and trusted 
on the basis of three years effec- 
tive underground work. He offered 
to be their message bearer to the 
resistance representatives within 
Holland by sneaking through the 
German lines. 

To check up on his present relia- 
bility, they asked him whether he 
would be willing to kill several Ger- 
mans. He readily named several 
Stationed in Holland. He was known 
to be an excellent shot. 

_A careful check by Brussels of- 
ficers Showed that he had carried 
out his promise and they there- 
after saw no reason to distrust him. 

Among other messages he was 
entrusted with was one advising 
members of the Dutch underground 
of the pending Arnhem airborne in- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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_ Bataan Falls To U. S. Troops 


New Landing At Mariveles 
By 11th Corps Seals Off 
Japs. On Peninsula 


By :Titve Associated Press 

MANILA; . Feb... 17 —. American 
troops have-.captured Bataan n- 
insula after landing Thursday™&t 
Mariveles, at the peninsula’s south- 
ern tip,:Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
reported today. 

The landing by the. American 
llth Corps was supported by units 
of the United States 7th Fleet and 
the Far East air forces. 

[Landings were made at a num- 
ber of points about Mariveles Bay 
immediately opposite Corregidor, 
Reuters’ announced.|] 

Prior to“the landing, Mariveles 
harbor was cleared of mines in "a 
daring and skillful operation,” the 
communique said. Gunfire from 
Corregidor fortress was neutral- 
ized beforehand by batteries of 
cruisers and destroyers and by 
American aircraft. 

The invasion was launched from 





the Olongapo naval base in thejl 


bay immediately north of Bataan 
on the west coast of Luzon. 

Seizure of the historic peninsula, 
where Americans and Filipinos 
fought a. gallant, losing battle in 
the spring of 1942, put the Ameri- 
cans in a position to deliver knock- 
out blows against Corregidor. Ac- 
cording to a Japanese dispatch 
reported by the United Press, 
American paratroop landings have 
already begun on _ Corregidor, 
although there was no _ similar 
statement from Allied Headquar- 
ters. The Japanese report stated 
that violent fighting was taking 
place on the southern part of the 
fortress island. 

(It was at Corregidor that the 
trapped forces of Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright made their last stand 
in the Philippines in 1942. The 
speed with which the Americans 
have recaptured Bataan Peninsula 
contrasts sharply with the slow, 
four-month battle waged by the 
Japs. to capture it three years ago 
from a vastly outnumbered, thinly- 
supplied ferce.) : 

While the new American landing 
sealed off the Japanese on Bataan, 
Yanks of the 6th Division were 
driving down the peninsular coast 
on Manila Bay from captured Pilar 
toward a junction with the 38th 
Division along the east-west road. 

In war-blackened Manila, the 
Americans were continuing "prog- 
ressive reduction” .of. the. enemy’s 
positions, Gen. MacArthur said. 
East of the capital, two airfields 
were also reported taken. 
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London Papers Hail 
New Pacific Blows 


LONDON, Feb. 17 (UP) — The 
United States carrier-plane attack 
on Tokyo was given much promi- 
nence in the evening newspapers in 
London last night. 

These newspapers stressed the 
fact that the American admiral took 
his force right to the very "door- 
step of Japan” in order to strike the 
maximum blow. 

The Star said that this was not 
only the largest raid ever carried 
out by carrier-borne machines but 
"an outstanding example of naval 
skill and daring. 

"The moral effect of this single 
operation may be incalculable, and 
the Japanese have already shown 
that they are worried about the 
future. There is likely to be another 
glum cabinet session today.” 

A naval spokesman declared to- 
day that "now is the time” for the 
Japanese fleet to meet the Ameri- 
can challenge, according to an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington. 

"It is going to be interesting to 
see if the Japanese fleet will come 


(Continued on page 4) 





De Gaulle Might Confer 
With Big Three Envoys 





CAIRO, Feb. 17 (AP)—Well in- 
formed sources said yesterday that 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle will confer 
with British and American dele- 
gations to the Yalta conference 
before they return to their respec- 
tive capitals on problems relating 
to French security after the end 
of the war. 

Whether . President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill 
themselves will see De Gaulle was 
uncertain. 

The source described as “not 
entirely unfounded” the. report 
that De Gaulle was invited to join 
the Big Three after the conference 
started. The report was officially 
denied later. It related to what 
was called "an extension of the 
Yalta ’ conference”: at which De 
Gaulle would be present. 

British and American officials 
of "considerable importance” will 
see the French leader. 

De Gaulle, it was said, will be 
notified ef details of the conference, 





after which problems relating di- 
rectly and exclusively to French 
security will be discussed with him. 
These were understood to focus 
mainly on France’s demand for 
French control of the Rhine banks, 
a proposal on which it was believed 


America, Britain and Russia are in| 


agreement. 


LONDON, Feb. 17 (AP)—Pressed 
by the Big Three to speed up its 
plans for suppressing German ag- 
gressive powers forever, the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission was pre- 
pared today to add the finishing 
touches to its blueprint for con- 
trolling future German economy as 
France indicated her proposals were 
near completion. 

The French recommendations are 
expected to be handed to the com- 





mission within the next few days. 


They are reported to include: 
1—Destruction of all German 
armament works. 


2—A barn on the production of 


(Continued on page 4) 








|\Japanese Radio Reports 


Yanks Invade lwo Jima 





U. S. PACIFIC FLEET HEADQUARTERS, Guam, Feb. 17— 
Tokyo today underwent a powerhouse assault from more than 
1,500 American carrier-borne planes for the second day, while 
other U. S. planes and naval craft of Vice Admiral’ Marc A. 
Mitscher’s 5th Fleet continued to lash the island of Iwo Jima, 


700 miles south of Japan. 


Naval planes resumed their attack on industrial installa- 
tions in and around the Japanese capital at dawn, according to 


British, Canadians 
Converge On Goch 
In Fierce Fighting 


By The Associated Press 

SHAEF, Feb. 17—Against the 
fiercest enemy resistance since Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgom- 
ery’s northern offensive into Ger- 
many began ten days ago, British 
and Canadian troops and armor 
slowly but surely slogged forward 
in a converging arc about the hub 
bastion of Goch. 

The most sensational advance— 
almost, but not quite a break- 
through—occurred along the Cleve- 
Udem road. British troops found 
a weak spot, got deep into the 
German 116th Panzer and 15th 
Panzer Grenadier Divisions and ad- 
vanced several thousand yards. 

In the path of this advance are 
the road hub towns of Calcar and 
Moyland and the major artery lead- 
ing to Udin. But the Allied progress 
the last 24 hours has been deter- 
minedly contested by terrific artil- 
lery and repeated counterattacks. 

Gen. Montgomery's massed guns 
and heavy mortars were pounding 
both Goch and Calcar and British 
troops, supported by tanks and 
flame throwers, already had cut the 
main Goch-Calcar highway in a 
4,000 yard lunge northwest of Hal- 
venboon. 

More than 1,000 prisoners were 
captured in yesterday’s fighting 
bringing the nine-day total since 
the new offensive was launched to 
6,900. 

Artillery barrages which rattle 
doors and windows for miles around 
were the prelude to the Allied ad- 
vance. Throughout vesterday morn- 
ing the Germans threw in a series 
of small, but vicious counterattacks, 
but as the sun broke through the 
mist and Allied planes swept in 
with rockets, bombs and cannon 
fire the enemy faltered and reeled 
back. 

Canadian tanks and _ infantry 
reached a point only 2,500 yards 
due west of Calcar, while another 
column : battled the Germans at 
close quarters around Moyland, two 
miles northwest of Calcar. 

Along the center of the 25-mile 
front between Calcar and Maas, 
hard-fighting Scois drove south 
from Viller to the Genner-Goch 
railway line and battered their way 

(Continued on page ¢) 


Kesselring Reported Set 
To Withdraw From Italy 


LONDON, Feb. 17 (UP)—A Zurich 
dispatch to the London Daily Mail 
reported today that Marshal Albert 
Kesselring will shortly withdraw the 
German army from Italy as a re- 
sult of the Allied bombings of the 
Brenner Pass and the Russian ad- 
vance towards Vienna. 

Kesselring, the dispatch said, was 
expected to move his men into the 
mountains of southern Germany 
around Salzburg and _ Berchtes- 
gaden. 














~——¢+a United Press report. The full- 


scale bombing force followed last 
night’s reported visit by night 
raiders and land-based Super 
Fortresses, which came after 
yesterday’s nine-hour assau!t. 

The Japanese were becoming in- 
creasingly sensitive about Iwo Jima, 
where hundreds of tons of burst- 
ing steel had already knocked out 
the vital coastal batteries of that 
island air base. Tokyo radio today, 
according to a _ Reuter’s report, 
claimed that the Americans had at- 
tempted two landings on the island 
and that both were repulsed by the 
garrison defenders. 

“After these failures, all enemy 
troops withdrew well out to sea,” 
the Japanese declared. But the only 
report on Iwo Jima from Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz’ headquarters 
was of continuing bombardment. 
with a task force of more than 30 
warships blasting away at this stra- 
tegic island on the Super Fortress 
rcute from the Marianas to the 
heart of the Japanese empire. 

Front-line dispatches today indi- 
cated that the current assault is 
aimed chiefly at crippling Japanese 
home-based power in preparation 
for invasion, although there has 
been no suggestion of a landing 
during the present stage of the 
operation. Nor is a clash with the 
Japanese home fleet expected, al- 
though it was thought likely, Reu- 
ter’s said, that a big air battle may 
have already developed. Several ob- 
Servers thought the assault on 
Tokyo would continue as long as a 
week. 

While the assault continued, the 
Japanese were making elaborate 
claims of the destruction of Allied 
ships and planes. Tckyo radio has 
already declared that defense guns 
have sunk or damaged two Allied 
cruisers, two destroyers and a war- 
ship of unidentified type, that ai: 
units had fired a carrier and a de- 
stroyer and "definitely shot down 

(Continued on page 4) 


Probing Continues 
On 5th Army Front 


By A Staff Correspondent 

WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 17 
—The relentless probing and coun- 
ter-probing by friend and foe alike 
continued yesterday along the Ital- 
ian front which, except for the 
highest mountains, was _ rapidly 
breaking out from under its white 
snow blanket. 

Fifth Army forces sent out many 
reconnaissance, ambush and com- 
vat patrols with the main object 
being always to "take Krauts” and 
to "kill Krauts.” The most success- 
ful reported by today’s on-record 
background was one which reached 
a half mile northeast of Monte 
Rumici and attacked an enemy 
strong point, reportedly killing six 
of the enemy and knocking out 
two machine guns with hand eren- 
ades. 

The other big bag yesterday was 
a bit of sharpshooting by 4.2 chem- 
ical mortars which scored direct 
hits on enemy tanks and also ef- 
fectively mortared enemy person- 
nel. 

It was warm and sunny in mosf 
areas yesterday and the snow had 
given away completely to mud. 
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Truman Wants FDR 
To Give Legislators . 
~ Inside On Big Three 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (ANS)— 
Vice President Harry S. Truman 
took the lead today in a move to 
invite President Roosevelt to tell 
Congress all he can—without re- 
vealing military secrets—about the 
Big Three agreements at Yalta. 

The Vice President has told the 
President’s advisers he believes 
Roosevelt would make a ten strike 
by appearing before the legislators 
for a frank discussion of foreign 
affairs such as Prime Minister 
Churchill often gives the House of 
Commons. 

The idea was given some support 
earlier in the week by War Mobili- 
zer James F. Byrnes and won im- 
mediate bipartisan approval in 
the Senate. Sen. Claude Pepper 
(D., Fla.), observed that Roosevelt 
had not talked personally to the 
legislators for a long time, and he 
thought it "would be a wonderful 
thing if the President could come 
up and tell us about this con- 
ference.” 

Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry (R., 
Neb.), Republican whip, seconded 
the motion. "I think Congress is 
entitled to more details about these 
 * irae than it has now,” he 





Truman's chief interests lie in 
quieting complaints still heard in 
some Senate quarters, despite the 
voluminous report on the Crimea 
Conference, that congressmen don’t 
know enough about what is going 
on behind diplomatic scenes. The 
Administration has moved recently 
to give members of both parties a 
look behind the curtain with Chair- 
man Thomas Connally (D., Tex.), 
leading the bipartisan delegation 
of Foreign Relations Committee 
members to the White House before 
Mr. Roosevelt left for the meeting 
with Churchill and Premier Stalin. 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.), named by the President as 
a delegate to the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco on 
April 25, is one of them but he 
has the Administration worried now 
by his refusal to say whether he 
intends to accept a place, despite 
Democratic betting odds of ten to 
one that he will. 


Blizzard In Midwest 
Rides On Cold Wave 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17 (ANS) — A 
blizzard in Minnesota and South 
Dakota accompanied the new cold 
Wave moving southeastward through 
the Midwest. Thursday night four 
inches of snow fell in northern 
South Dakota, and nearly one foot 
in the Minnesota area, which was 
drifting before winds up to 35 miles 
an hour, blocked roads and forced 
some schools to close. 

The snowfall extended across the 
extreme northern part of Wisconsin 
and into upper Michigan and varied 
from two to four inches. Spreading 
from Montana and eastern Wyom- 
ing, the cold wave dropped the mer- 
cury to around five below zero. 
North Dakota and Montana ex- 
pected below zero readings as well 
as in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Zero was expected in Wisconsin and 
Iowa on Friday, and today north- 
ern Illinois and Wisconsin expect 
below zero weather. 

Chicago forecasters said the cold 
would move eastward over the week- 
end moderating as it travels. Its 
effects were expected to be felt in 
the south and southwest. 

Rising temperatures in New York 
State started a thaw which weather 
observers said would lessen the 
danger of floods later. The Chicago 
weather bureau asserted that al- 
though precipitation which is ex- 
pected in the Midwest would carry 
the storm seaward, the frigid wave 
would not reach the East. 





Gas Facilities Resumed 
In Florence | Area Today 


FLORENCE, Feb. 17—The gas will 
be turned on in Florence tomorrow 
and the fuel service to the section 
of the city north of the Arno River 
is expected to be established in 
12 days, 5th Army AMG officials 
have announced. 

The suburbs of Careggi, Via Set- 
tignanese, Via Bolognese, Camarata, 
and some central parts of the city 
will be serviced first. Maj. E. H. 
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New Instrument Makes 
U. S. Bomber Fly Right 





NEW YORK, Feb. 17—An auto- 
matic device which in midflight 
constantly pin points the position 
of the plane on a map has been 
guiding U. S. planes to targets in 
Japan and Germany for several 
months, it was disclosed today. 

An air position indicator, des- 
cribed by the Bendix Aviation Cor- 
pgration which developed it as a 
closely guarded secret of B-29 raids 
on Japan, registers throughout the 
flight the distance travelled, di- 
rection in which the plane is headed 
and longitude and latitude posi- 
tions. The calculations made by the 
device ordinarily would take hours 
of work by a navigator with charts, 


star-sighting sextants, chronometers 


and other equipment. 

Charles Marcus, vice president of 
Bendix, said that "under combat 
conditions the danger of miscalcu- 
lation is an ever-present mental 
hazard to even the best navigators 
and pilots because of unpredictable 
factors.” Now installed in other 





Richardson of Wayne, Pa., super- 
vised the restoration of the service. 





heavy bombers as well as B-29 and 
carrier-based Navy planes, the in- 








By Army News Service 


dicator, known as an API, is the 
first instrument of its kind com- 
pact enough for aircraft installa- 
tion. 

The new robot brain is about the 
size of a quart milk bottle and picks 
up two factors as the plane flies. 
One is pressure of wind force which 
depends on changes with the plane’s 
speed. The brain changes this pres- 
sure into speed and moment by 
moment shows how far the plane 
has flown. 

The other factor is the plane’s 
direction. A magnetized triangle 
picks up the plane’s direction by 
the angle at which the triangle 
cuts through the earth’s invisible 
lines of magnetic force. When the 
plane starts, its latitude and longi- 
tude are set in the milk bottle 
brain which then draws lines of 
the flight continuously there. 

The pioneer division of Bendix 
developed the device in cooperation 
withthe Army and Navy after the 
British had developed a mechanical 
computer which was too bulky for 
plane use, 








Mother’s Day Gifts 
Deadline Set Feb. 25 
Deadline for Mother's Day gifts 


purchased at PXs is Feb. 25, the 
Army Exchange Service has an- 
nounced 





All PXs now are displaying gift 
counters at which orders for 
Mother’s Day or any other holi- 
day may be placed. Syme ame 
be made from the newly- 
Overseas Gift Catalog, and 
soldier’s orders will be given pri- 
ority over all others by the manu- 
facturers. 

All gifts purchased through the 
gift service will be specially 
wrapped and will carry a gift 
card. On all future occasions de- 
livery on the desired date can be 
guaranteed only if the order is 
placed two months in advance, 


Vestine On Williams 
Gets More Involved 


WASHINGTON. Feb. 17 (ANS)— 
What Sen. Elmer D. Thomas (D., 
Okla.), termed an “issue of Christ's 
divinity” was injected yesterday into 
a Senate controversy over the nomi- 
nation of Aubrey Williams as Rural 
Electrification Administrator. Ob- 
viously annoyed at the development, 
chairman Thomas announced after 
the closed meeting of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee yesterday 
that he had been turned down on 
an informal proposal that the hear- 
ings on nomination Of Williams be 
ended. 

Thomas said that Sen. Theodore 

G. Bilbo (D., Miss.), insisted on fur- 
ther hearings and asked that Dr. 
Joseph Broady of Ohio and J. C. 
Hodges, Birmingham, Ala., business- 
man, be invited to testify next Mon- 
day when the hearings will be re- 
sumed. Dr. Broady’s name was 
signed to a telegram which Sen. 
Kenneth McKellar (D., Tenn.), 
leader of the fight against Williams’ 
confirmation, put into the record 
earlier this week. 
The telegram said: "Aubrey Wil- 
liams grew up in the Sixth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Birming- 
ham of which I was pastor for 30 
years. W. M. Gcsby paid his high 
school expenses and the Presbyter- 
ian Church paid his college ex- 
penses. He denied divinity of Christ 
after the church had educated him 
for the ministry. He is utterly un- 
worthy of any official place in our 
Government.” 

After announcing that Dr. Broady 
be invited to testify, Sen. Thomas 
showed a letter signed by Rev. Davis 
Burgess, New York, of the Board of 
Home Missions of Congregational 
and Christian churches. The letter 
protested the “un-Christian and un- 
American attack” by Dr. Broady on 
Williams. It also asked "Since when 
is belief in divinity of Christ a pre- 
requisite to holding a Government 
position?” It also commented that 
such a prerequisite would bar all 
Jews and many others. 


Green Levels Blast 
At Hillman Proposal 


MIAMI, Feb. 17 (UP) — William 
Green, AFL president, struck a dou- 
ble blow at the rival CIO Thursday 
night when he lashed out at "the 
destructive and divisive” influence 
of Sidney Hillman and then pro- 
ceeded to offer CIO President Philip 
Murray the AFL’s peace terms. 
Green called for a meeting of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions in this country for Septem- 
ber, presumably to organize against 
the new world federation proposed 
at the London labor conference by 
Hillman. 

Green said "Such a conference of 
representatives of free democratic 
trade union movements of the world 
is vitally necessary to lay the basis 
for future international labor pol- 
icy, to unify and strengthen labor's 
voice with regard to postward set- 
tlements and to map plans for the 
improvement of labor standards 
throughout the world when peace 
returns. . :” 

He charged Hillman "has allied 
himself with his communistic 
friends in order to promote disrup- 
tion and discord and plunge labor’s 
economic objectives into the stormy 
sea of world politics.” 

















Hope It’s True 


STOCKHOLM, Feb. 17 (AP)— 
Josef Fitzhum, Obergruppenfuehrer 
of the SS and noted Austrian Nazi 
leader, was assassinated recently, a 








Senate Group Asks 
Protection Of U. S. 
Overseas Projects 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (ANS)— 
A* bipartisan Senatorial group 
challenged the State Department 
today to evolve a national policy 
for advancing foreign trade and the 
protection of overseas investments 
in air bases and radio stations, 
asserting that the country has stood 
too long "in the shadow of the 
British.” 

Sen. Albert B. Chandler (D., Ky.), 
endorsed the suggestion of Sen. 
Homer Ferguson (R., Mich.). "It’s 
up to the State Department to take 


-jover,” he said. “Agreeing with their 


view, Sen. Ralph O. Brewster (R., 
Me.), told reporters the State De- 
partment "should come to Congress 
for any statutory authority it 
needs.” 

The interviews came on. the heels 
of the War Investigating Committee 
report by Senators James M. Tun- 
nell (D., Del.), and Harold H. Bur- 
ton (R., Ohio). They reported the 
U. S. virtually has no postwar rights 
in the radio stations and air bases 
it constructed all over the globe. 

"Your committee believes we wil! 
never again have an opportunity 
to share in world trade such as is 
offered by the circumstances pre- 
vailing in the Mediterranean and 
the Middle Eastern areas,” said the 
Senators, just back from hearings 
in those regions. 

The Senate Committee, sharply 
criticizing the "apparent lack of a 
national policy on postwar security 
and economic aims,” also called for: 

1. Early determination of rights 
to airports and other installations 
the U. S. constructed throughout 
the world. 

2. Collection of full information 
as to surpluses, both movable and 
immovable, and estimates on the 
cost of dismantling, removal and 
disposition. 

3. A State Department investiga- 
tion of trade conditions throughout 
the world. 

The committee report added the 
U. S. should assume the obligation 
of directing American economic in- 
terests after the termination of 
hostilities. The senators found lend- 
lease and reverse lend-lease ac- 
counts in "such condition it is 
impossible to tell with certainty 
the exact status of balances fo! 
intra-theater transactions.” 


UAW. Head Deplores 
‘Smear Labor’ Move 


DETROIT, Feb. 17 (UP)—The 
United Automobile Workers CIO 
termed charges by the Automotive 
Council for War Production as “the 
same old ‘smear labor’ theme song 
that. auto corporation executives 
have been howling since 1937.” 

Acting president George F. Addes 
said the Council’s charges "cannot 
serve to smokescreen management's 
responsibilities for labor hoarding 
and for shortsighted practices.” 

The Council had told the Mead 
Senate Committee investigating the 
Detroit war plants that manpower 
problems stem from union attempts 
to "usurp the functions of manage- 
ments,” and said the strikes re- 
sulted because workers did not know 
who was boss—management, labor 
or the government. 

Addes said that at the outbreak 
of war the Union sought the for- 
mation of a WPB labor-manage- 
ment production committee and 
suggested other means to coordi- 
nate labor and management. 

He said that “if such steps to 
aid war production constitute usur- 
pation of the management’s rights, 
then the Union gladly will plead 
guilty to the Council’s charges.” 


PBS Soldier Must Pay 
For Stolen Jeep Damage 


PENINSULAR BASE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Feb.’ 17—One soldier 
is being tried by court-martial for 
theft and another soldier, who left 
his vehicle unattended, is being 
charged with 316.63 dollars for dam- 
ages resulting from an accident af- 
ter the vehicle was stolen from in 
front of an enlisted men’s club here 
recently. 

The Safety Officer for this base 
points out that the vehicle should 
not have been left unattended and 
‘any loss or damage resulting there- 
from is the responsibility of the sol- 
dier, or officer, charged with the 











traveler from Vienna told reporters 
at Malmoe yesterday. 


operation of the vehicle. 
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Committee Of 100 


Wonder that Germany doesn’t quit 
seems to be increasing at the same rate 
that the Allies push into the Reich. 
The Nazis’ refusal thus far to throw 
in the sponge is still faced by the de- 
termination of Allied leaders to accept 
nothing less than unconditional sur- 
render—to fight the war to a finish, 


making no deals now which might 
jeopardize future peace plans. At least 
that was the policy reaffirmed by the 
Big Three at their recent meeting. 
Nevertheless, occasional schemes for 
getting Germany to quit now have been 
offered both at home and in Europe. 
Some of them make small, others 
greater concessions to finish up the 
war. ‘ 

One of the latest to crop up comes 
from a group of 100 American soldiers 
in Italy ‘who sign themselves as the 
"GI Committee of 100,” with Pvt. 
Tnomas M. Thomasian, of the 168th 
Infantry, 34th Division, as chairman. 
The GI Committee starts out with the 
idea thrat Hitler’s chief reason for fight- 
ing on is because he has no other choice. 

Getting down to their proposal, the 
soldiers ask: "Why not offer Hitler and 
his cut-throat gangsters their lives 
without punishment, providing they end 
the war at once and unconditionally? 
The alternative Yor rejecting this pro- 
posal and pursuing the war to its nor- 
mal conclusion, which is on to Berlin, 
will mean at least 100,000 additional 
death casualties.” 

The Committee hastens to point out 
"to those who oppose these views and 
seek complete revenge or death for 
those responsible for this catastrophe, 
that we do not seek appeasement or a 
compromise peace, but unconditional 
surrender in all but one respect. The 
decision’ the world must make is 
whether it wants to exchange the lives 
of a great number of good men as 
against a handful of criminais. The 
ratio of one to 1,000 seems to us an ex- 
cellent trade.” 

The Committee of 100, apparently, 
like many others, has embraced the 
wishful fallacy that Hitler and his 
"handful of criminals” alone are guilty 
of the war. The enemy is a great deal 
bigger than that: the Nazi party had a 
membership of several million men and 
women; the Wehrmacht and its Junker 
leaders helped make and carry through 
Hitler’s plans for world conquest; Ger- 
man industrialists and landowners 
helped put the Nazis in power. 

And we would remind the GI Com- 
mittee that the idea of making ”trades” 
with Germany went out of date at a 
conference held at Munich. That 
“trade” lost many more than 100,000 


lives. At the edge of victory, the Allies 
have no reason for bastering with the 
enemy. That, we think, would be trea- 


son to the men who already have died” 


in battle. 


. * * 


‘Pvt. Damian J. Duffy, who acts as 
steward in the enlisted men’s club of a 
general hospital, submits "through 
channels” his recipe for a "Duffy Spe- 
cial.” Duffy, who is tagged a veteran 
bartender, came overseas four months 
ago and was immediately distressed by 
the raw, disinfectant quality of Italian 
cognac. Around Christmas-time he con- 
cocted what friends of Duffy call "the 
smoothest, yet most potent, drink in 
Italy.” 

The Duffy Special, passed along for 
what it’s worth, goes like this: 

"Make one-half gallon of lemon juice, 
and don’t stint on the juice, by boiling 
good lemon peels. Add two gallons of 
Water. Make a simple syrup from 24 
ounces of sugar and add to it two and 
one-half gallons of water. Add one gal- 
lon of cherry brandy and one and one- 
quarter gallon of gin. Mix and let it 
set over night. Chill and serve with 
lemon peels.” 

Pvt. Duffy has three brothers in the 
service, two of whom have received 
Purple Hearts. But neither his brothers 
nor his friends have ever suffered in- 
jury from the Duffy Special, he reports. 


Five men of the 91st Division artillery 
have ~requested information on the 
Purple Heart, asking whether a medical 
officer himself must treat wounds re- 
ceived in action before the medal is 
given. According to G-1, the Purple 
Heart is awarded to members of the 
armed forces ... who are wounded in 
action against an enemy of the United 
States or as a direct result of an act of 
such enemy, provided such wound 
necessitates treatment by a medical of- 
ficer. This does not mean, however, 
that the medical officer himself has to 
make the treatment, but only that such 
treatment was necessary. 

7 - * 


That soldiers are often put upon by 
the demons of public relations is a point 
taken by Pfc. Harold F. Jones, an 85th 
Division infantryman. What Pfc. Jones 





has in mind is the type of article 


to home-town papers which builds on 


local boy into Superman stature. ” 
advantage is gained by these press Te. 
leases?” he writes. "Literally true, but 
garnished with heroic implications 
they sound like Hollywood columnist, 
blattering about their constituents 
There are very few of us who are hunt. 
ing any publicity. What good does j 
do? It makes a fool of the man cop. 
cerned and certainly tends to increase 
the worries of those at home.” 
Rather than have their Army assign. 
ments blown up out of all proportion to 
the work they do, Pfc. Jones and his 
friends would prefer to remain anony. 
mous. The local-boy-makes-good story 
when written without proper respect for 
truth, "turns the average Joe into 
tin god,” Jones maintains. It’s embar. 


rassing when the clippings come back, 
he says. 








THE COVER 


From the headquarters of a 
mountain school in the Apen- 
nines, British troops set out 
through the snow-covered woods 
with skis over their shoulders. 
(British Photo by Sgt. Watson) 














The Shattered Pieces 


Once again, I reconstruct my dream. 

Here, where the smoke of battle hides 
the sun, 

I pause, as one who at his altar prays, 

To sort the shattered pieces, one by 
one. 

I do not doubt my dream shall live 
again, 

Nor that these troubled clouds which 
are mine 

Shall, like the mist against the wes- 
tering sun, 

Compose a sunset, beautiful and fine. 


Nor do I doubt that beauty yet remains 

After these heartbreaks and these un- 
shed tears; 

I do not doubt that home I love en- 
dures, 

Where you and I may share the sun- 
set years. 

I shall forget these days when they 
have flown, 

I shall not rob the shadows of their 
trust; 

The seeds of bitterness are lightly 
sown— 

I leave them to their silence and the 
dust. 

—Pfc. Byron-J. Eastman 


Small Fascist 


While seeing sights in ancient Rome 
We made a strange discovery, 

What Mussolini didn’t own 

Belonged to Al Recoveri! 


—Lt. Carl Benson 


My Town 
Like a diamond in the rough,* 
In a setting by the sea, 
My town is just a-waiting, 
Just a-waiting there for me. 
And the fragrant fields and forest 
Wild flowers and the bee, 
Are a-waving and a-calling, 
Just a-waiting there for me. a 
And the rabbits, getting frisky, 
And the possums in the tree, 
Are a-hiding and a-sleeping, 
Just a-waiting there for me. 
And the folks are in the parlor, 
While the hours seem to flee; 
They're a-talking and a-laughing, 
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Just a-waiting there for me. 

The church bells are a-ringing, 

And the pastor’s on his knee, 
A-singing and a-praying 

Just a-waiting there for me. 

And the skies will soon be clearing 
And the world will all be free, ; 
And I will come a-running 

When they’re waiting so for me. 


—Pvt. Isaac L. Richardson Jr., Inf. 


Tide Wash 


The war has just passed through this 
place; 

The battlefront has gone beyond the 
mountain, 

= still the cannon roar is loud. The 
ace 

ao ~~ is on the land. Flies in a foun- 

n 


Rise glutted from a rancid clump of 
flesh; 

Here in a crushed clay mound where 
mortals sleep 

Forever—it was a house, but now is 
fresh 

Raw ruin—they with their puny secrets 
vigil keep. 


But lifé is here, too. Into the sunshine 

From hidden caves they come to work 
again 

At a late harvest. Strange soldiers trade 
for wine 

And women barter charm as always 
when 

ae has swept a place and brought a 


e 
Of poverty and hunger .they must ride. 
—Pvt. T. W. Huntley 


pass 


To My Wife 


Oh, do you remember, darling, in the 
days of long ago, 

All our happy times together, and the 
joys we used to know? 
There were days of stormy weather, 
when the heavy seas were rough, 
But our small ship never foundered, 
for our love was great enough. 

There were days of joy and sadness, 
days of sunshine and of rain, 

And I’m waiting for the morrow, till 
those days come back again. 

There’s a glow on far horizon, I can 
see the end of war; 

Soon again we'll be together, I'll be 
home with you once more. 

From then on I'll never leave you, we 
shall no more be apart; 

Even death can’t separate us, I'll be 
with you still, sweetheart. 


—Pvt. E. A. Golde 


Come Sta? 
Felice is happy, triste is sad, 
Buono is good and cattivo is bad; 
Maile is ill, bene is well, 
Morto is dead and war is hell! 


—Pvt. Clyde Hermann 


The Girl Who Hasn’t 


I know the quest’ is richer than the 


prize; 

That solitude is warmer than your 
smile. 

Such wisdom is war wiser than your 
guile, 

Yet, I must kneel before your scornful 
eyes. 


Ere long you will feel. time’s tart breath: 
The rose will always ‘watch the summer 


£0, 

Many a star has dipped its light in 
woe— 

Who will weep to watch you lean toward 
death? 


The battle may be Jong; it may be brief. 
If I return to find you wrapped in pride, 
Your loveliness iced memory inside— 

I loved your beauty; I will love its 


grief. 
—S-Segt. Sidney Fields, AC 
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They Still 
Fight — Why? 


Here Are The Reasons Why 








Doomed Germany Can't Quit 


By Sgt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 


Staff Writer I 


DOLF HITLER’S Third. Reich is 

plunging into the abyss. In the 
east the Red Army threatens Berlin 
from several directions; East Prussia 
is almost gone; Breslau is encircled; 
Dresden is imperiled. In the west Allied 
armies are at or near the Rhine. From 
the skies thousands of American and 
British bombers rain death and ruin 
on every corner of the Nazi state that 
was to endure, according to Der Fueh- 
rer, for 1,000 years. 

"Nazi Germany is doomed.” Thus 
spoke the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
declaration at the end of the Crimea 
Conference. Proclaiming the growing 
might of their armed forces and their 
peoples’ united determjnation, the Big 
Three warned: "The German people 
will only make the cost of these de- 
feats heavier to themselves by attempt- 
ing to continue hopeless resistance.” 

What about the German people? 
Don’t they know they have lost the 
war? 


HE GERMANS now can see for 

themselves. In Berlin they can see 
suburbs being evacuated and turned 
into war zones. They see their main 
avenues in flames. They see refugees 
streaming in from the east. They hear 
stories of officials and their families 
moving to the south. They have no fuel. 
Food rations are slashed. Transporta- 
tion is disrupted. Normal services are 
spasmodic. Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels’ own paper goes out of business. 
The radio breaks in and signs off in 
unreasonable spurts.“ _ 

Everywhere in Germany the people 
know that disaster is rushing upon 
them. The casualty lists mount not 
only at the front but far behind the 
lines. Lads of 13 and men over 60 are 
being armed and sent into the Volks- 
sturm to fight armies that the Wehr- 
macht could not hold. 


ERMANS in the line know. A 

Wehrmacht soldier, who surren- 
dered near Geilenkirchen in the 9th 
Army sector, showed a reporter of War- 
week, Sunday supplement of Paris Stars 
and Stripes, a letter. 

It was a note from the soldier’s father 
in the heart of Germany and had been 
received recently. Speaking of the for- 
mation of a Volkssturm unit in his 
city, the father said: 

"We have 160 to 180 men in a com- 
pany, and there are three companies. 
Herr Kleinhardt is our company com- 
mander, and my platoon leader is Max 
Hegman, our milkman. We have been 
told we are chosen to save Germany 


from our fiendish enemies who plan to 
destroy Germany. It WILL be some- 
thing when the Volkssturm begins to 
fight. We hope you won’t let that 
happen...” 

Another captured Landser told of 
being home on leave littie more than 
a month ago after being wounded in 
battle. 

"One day,” he said, "I saw a crowd 
of people gathering around a large 
poster of Hitler on the side of a build- 
ing. Someone had written across the 
top of the photograph in huge letters, 
"Wanted by the German people for 
murder.’ Most of the people agreed 
with what had been written on the 
poster and they were talking loudly 
and making a disturbance. Soon a 
policeman came and made them move 
along and some of them argued and 
shouted at the policeman. That inci- 
dent made me wonder if we would win 
the war.” 


F THE GERMANS know that they are 

suffering, if they are wondering 
whether they will win the war, why do 
they continue to fight? 

The measure of the German disaster 
is that the Nazis have seen to it that 
Germany cannot quit. The Nazi Gov- 
ernment has possession of the lives 
and property of the German people; 
the Nazi philosophy has possession of 
the minds of most. For countless Ger- 
mans, the Nazi pattern of thinking has 
become the individual pattern—fight 
to the last German. Again, their Nazi 
overlords offer them only the alterna- 
tives of resistance or death. Since re- 
sistance means death, there is no al- 
ternative. 


ONSIDER THE control of Germans 

physically. Heinrich Himmler, by 
all reports, is the new master of Ger- 
many. As chief of the Gestapo and the 
black-uniformed SS or Elite Guard, 
as Reich Minister of the Interior and 
Reich Minister of Home Defense, as 
founder of the Volksgrenadiere and 
Volkssturm, he wields terrible power 
over the Germans. For years he terror- 
ized Europe; now he has turned terror 
on his own people. 

Himmier has apparently moved in on 
the Wehrmacht. There are reports that 
he has taken command in large sectors 
of the eastern front. After the attempt 
on Hitler’s life in July, Himmler was 
the executioner who went after the 
suspect bigshots in the Wehrmacht. 
There are tales that he recently fired 
a. field marshal, six generals and a 
flock of other officers, or sent them 
to the rear, because he was not sure 
of their all-out allegiance. 

Himmler has seen to it that the Army 


{ ... While the Russian armies advance relentlessly on the Reich capital. 
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Heinrich Himmler’s Volkssturm marches for a last-ditch stand .. . 


is infiltrated with a hard core of his 
most trusted, fanatical SS elite. Reli- 
able Nazis have been placed in com- 
mand of armies or on the staffs of gen- 
erals who needed watching. Each com- 
pany in the Wehrmacht is said to have 
a cell of eight SS men whose duties 
are to spy and to be watchful against 
defeatists. 

The Gauleiter, the Nazi leaders and 
functionaries, large and small, have 
given their adherence to Himmler. 
Goebbels works with Himmler, as an 
equal on the surface, but as a subordi- 
nate from the look of the reality. Goer- 
ing has drifted into the background, 
like Hitler himself. Himmler dared to 
grab large groups of WGoering’s Luft- 
waffe personnel and toss them into his 
SS and Volksgrenadiere units. 


IMMLER’S ruthlessness, which has 
left behind it rivers of blood across 
the length and breadth of Europe, is 
now at work against the German 
people. When an SS colonel was found 
wanting in the defense of Bromberg, 
captured Polish city, Himmler had him 
executed, and told the German people 
of the drastic punishment. When 
Deputy Mayor Spielhagen of Breslau 
tried to save his city by letting it fall 
without a bitter-end defense, Himmler’s 
spies reported the 
plan, and Spiel- 
hagen was hanged. 
The Germans can 
expect no softness 
from this icy, thor- 
ough butcher 
whom they allowed 
to come to power. 
It is not only 
Himmler’s and the 
Nazis’ terrorism 
that holds the Ger- 
man people in line. 
Goebbels has been 
ah enormously 
skillful manipula- 
tor of minds. For 
more than 12 years 
the German people 
have been living in 
a cell, getting only 
information and in- 
terpretations that 
Goebbels and the 
Nazis saw fit to 
give them. 
There have been 





reports from time to time of sentences 
imposed on Germans for listening to 
Allied broadcasts, and probably a size- 
able number of people have checked, 
wherever they could, against the Nazi 
story. But the Nazi propagandists have 
had complete control of education, 
reading matter, movies and the radio, 
and it would require mature minds and 
tough reasons to see through the end- 
less repetitions of the Nazi versions of 
victory and defeat. 


VEN NOW there is reason to believe 

that the Goebbels machine has 
succeeded in making Germans feel that 
they have no choice but to continue 
fighting. Curt Reiss, a German exp<‘ri- 
ate himself, writing from Paris for the 
New York World-Telegram, quoted a 
letter last week from a German girl 
to a Wehrmacht corporal, evidently her 
husband-to-be. “ 

"We will begin a new life after the 
end of this war and victory which is 
within our grasp at Germany’s gates,” 
she wrote. "But what kind of life will it 
be? Certainly not a life of happiness 
and illusions. No, a life of work, sorrow 
and misery. But we will trust in our 
Fuehrer and give our fate into his 
hands. He, the military genius and 
protector of our time, will show us the 
right way. The opportune moment has 
not arrived. Only when the hordes come 
closer and make our homeland look 
like a desert, then with weapons we 
will fight and chase them back.” 

Reiss, an experienced observer, com- 
ments: "As long as such letters are 
possible, there is no reason to doubt 
that Goebbels has succeeded in making 
the Germans fight to the last.” 


HE GERMANS know what the 

Nazis have done to them and their 
country. But those who realize that 
Nazism is the architect of catastrophe 
are powerless or too terrified to act. And 
those who blame all else but Nazism 
are so diseased mentally and spiritually 
that it will take years to bring them 
back to health, if indeed they can be 
healed. 

Why do the Germans fight on? Some 
day they must face the question them- 
selves. When they have found the right 
answers, perhaps they will be on the 
way to rejoining the family of civilized 


peoples. 
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‘The Washington Legend 


A Few Sidelights On 
The Man Revered As 
Father Of Our Nation 


By Pvt. ROBERT H. KUPSICK 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


LL OF US are familiar with certain 
facts about George Washington as 
presented in our history books. There 
is a wealth of material on him as a 
man, a General and a President, yet 
many people are unacquainted ..ith the 
more intimate, little-known facts about 
the Father of our Country. Few people 
know, for example; that Washington 
was not born on February 22 but on 
February 12, and that he observed the 
latter date as his birthday all his life. 
To fully understand the man himself, 
it must be realized that in addition to 
possessing human greatness, he also 
had human faults—a point which some 
of his earliest biographers were prone 
either to overlook or disregard entirely. 
On infrequent occasions he would lie, 
swear, flirt and gamble. Anyone who 
would make Washington a saint would 
be doing him an injustice. But his 
faults only make him the more under- 
standable and human. 

The story of George Washington is 
very much the history of the country 
during the time he lived. It is no easy 
task, therefore, to say where his private 
life left off and where his public life 
began. Some of the most fascinating 
facts about him are not those con- 
cerned with his public achievements 
but with the man himself—the many- 
sided character. His versatility was 
challenging. He was an exceptional 
farmer, a good business man, explorer, 
engineer, founder of corporations, a 
great President, a great soldier and a 
great statesman. 


S THE SOLDIER whose military 

genius won American independ- 
ence, he is held "first in war.” As the 
statesman who inspired the Union and 
presided over the Convention that cre- 
ated our Constitution, he is revered as 
*first in peace.” And finally, as the 
President who guided our national foot- 
steps softly through the dangers and 
difficulties of our early years and who 
started us toward prosperity and per- 
‘manence as a people, he is ’first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

Once you pierce through the legen- 
dary mists which surround all great 
people, you invariably find a man of 
simplicity and determination. Washing- 
ton was no exception. He talked seldom 
and his usual air was one of melan- 
choly that stopped just short of sad- 
ness. All this, together with firm fea- 
tures and a dignified carriage, gave the 
impression of sternness and severity. 
These things in turn gave rise to the 
popular conception that he had a small 
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sense of humor, which was tar from 
true. He not only had a sense of humor, 
he also had wordly wisdom, kindliness, 
tact and a remarkable knowledge of 
human nature. 


HE COURSE of history might easily 

be taking an entirely different turn 
today if Hitler and other modern war 
lords had taken to heart certain words 
of Washington. Although over 170 years 
old, they are every bit as true today as 
they were then. Writing in his famous 
diary, he said, "the propitious smiles of 
heaven can never be expected to rest on 
a nation that disregards the eternal 
rules of order and right, which heaven 
itself has ordained.” 

On June 16, 1775, John Hancock, the 
presiding officer of the Continental 
Congress, informed Washington of his 
appointment as head of the Army. Said 
Hancock: "I have the orders of Con- 
gress to acquaint you that Congress 
has, by unanimous choice, chosen you 
to be General and Commander-in- 
Chief, to take supreme command of the 
forces raised, and 


Any couection about Washington is 
sure to refer to his extreme modesty. 
‘Typical is the following. On one occa- 
sion, when the Speaker of the Assembly 
returned thanks in glowing terms to 
Colonel Washington for his services, he 
arose to express his acknowledgments 
but was so embarrassed he could not say 
a word. "Sit down, Mr. Washington,” 
said the Speaker, "your modesty equals 
your valor and that surpasses the power 
of any language I possess!” 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the Father of 

our Country was simple, the essence 
of wisdom. After a victory in the French 
and Indian Wars, he wrote his brother 
Jack... "there is something charming 
in the sound of whistling bullets.” But 
years later, after learning what war 
really meant, and asked if he remem- 
bered ever having made such a remark, 
he gravely replied, "If I ever said so, 
it was when I was very young.” 

At 27, Washington, his service in the 
French and Indian Wars ended, retired 
to Mt. Vernon and, on June 6, 1759, 
married Martha Custis. An extract from 





to be raised, in de- 
fense of American 
liberty. Congress 
desires your ac- 
ceptance.” Dignity, 
determination and 
modesty were writ- 


ten on Washing- 
ton’s features as he 
replied gravely and 
haltingly, ”I will do 
my best. I this day 
declare, with the 
utmost sincerity, I 
do not think my- 
self equal to the 
command.” 





Portrait Paragraphs 


WASHINGTON proposed to five different girls 
before he began to "go steady” with Martha Custis. 


_arms. This was proven by Washing- 


take the stars and blue from heaven, the red from 

our Mother country, thus showing we have detached 

from her, and the white stripes shall go down to 

posterity representing Liberty.” 
* . 


THE FAMOUS "Cherry Tree” incident was untrue. 
A cherry tree WAS chopped down—but it was done 
by one of the sons of Washington’s neighbors, for 
which he (the son) received quite a pasting. 


He adored the ladies and was very 
fond of dancing. One night he 
danced steadily for three hours with 
a general’s wife. 

* * * 

HE NEVER waited more than five 
minutes for tardy guests at meal 
time. He sat without them. 

” 7” 7. 

HE WAS almost kidnapped during 
his Presidency but ”"G” men caught 
the plotters in the nick of time. 

* 7 . 

HIS FACE from early youth was 
disfigured by pockmarks — the re- 
sult of small pox’ contracted while 
visiting the Barbadoes Islands in the 
West Indies with his brother. 

- * . 

HE HAD three pairs of false teeth 

—wooden, iron and ivory. 
* + os 

HE WROTE his will without the 
aid of a lawyer; left an estate valued 
at more than 530,000 dollars. 
ad . * * 

THE DESIGN for our flag did not 
come from Washington’s coat of 


ton himself in his statement: "We 








a letter to Richard Washington, writie 
shortly after, says: ”. ..I am now] 
believe, fixed at this seat with an agree 
able partner for life, and I hope to fin( 
more happiness in retirement than 

ever experienced amid the wide anim 
bustling world .. .” 


F WASHINGTON’S years as Com 

mander-in-Chief cf the Amy 
there are many stories. Once during th 
war an officer, not dressed in milita 
costume, was passing by a small com 
pany of soldiers who were at wor 
making some repairs on a small 
doubt. The officer stopped his hors 
and seeing the timber hardly moved 
asked the commander why he did no 
"take hold and render a little aid.” The 
latter, astonished, turned to the officer 
and said, "Sir! I am a Corporal!” Upon 
hearing this, the officer dismounted 
from his*horse, flung the bridle overs 
post and lifted the timber until the 
sweat stood in great drops on his fore 
head. When the timber was finally 
raised, he turned to the man clothed in 
brief authority and said: 

"Mr. Corporal, when you have anothet 
such job and have not men enough, send 
for your Commander-in-Chief and ! 
will come and help you a second time” 
Yes, it was Washington. 

As time went on, his soldiers learned 
to love him. Their comfort and wel 
being was always uppermost in his 
mind. "Their dangers” he remarked, 
"are my dangers” and "their suffering 
is my suffering.” And the cruel miser§ 
of his men at Valley Forge (at which 
time his wife helped to cheer the 
numbed men by her visits) was perhaps 
the acid test of American fortitude. 

General Washington bade farewell 
the officers of the Army in Fraunces 
Tavern, which still stands in downtown 
Manhattan.. There, on a day in Decem- 
ber, 1783, he spoke his famous farewell 
address. ; 

After Washington had become Presi- 
dent, many a brickbat was hurled at his 
integrity, capacity and loyalty by Con- 
gressional members and the opposition 
press. The reactionaries of that day 
thought him too liberal—and the lib- 
erals thought him too reactionary ..: 
His cabinet meetings were sometimes 
reduced to the level of brawls by the 
violent squabbles of Jefferson ani 
Hamilton, among others. 


HILE MOST of Washington's say’ 

ings were spoken or written be 
tween 160 and 180 years ago, it is re 
markable how clearly and specificall! 
they apply to the problems faciné 
America and the world today: 

"The very idea:of the power and right 
of people to establish.government pre 
supposes the duty of every individual t0 
obey the established government ... 

"It is incumbent upon every perso! 
of every description to contribute to his 
country’s welfare .. .” 

"To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preservilé 
peace...” 

"Let us impart all the blessings ¥ 
possess, or ask for ourselves, to thé 
whole family of mankind.” 
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Let 


Eat Steak! 


Theater Medics Come Far In 
Jaundice Cure Since Hill 609 


By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


GUY CAN. get awfully tired of 

steaks and malted milks, believe 
me. The corporal glanced wearily at 
the thick tenderloin in his aluminum 
tray, jabbed an unwilling fork into the 
meat, cut off a sliver with his knife 
and regarded it thoughtfully. "What 
hurts most is that they make you eat 
the stuff. It’s rough.” 

He looked at his neighbor, who was 
too absorbed in the piece of meat on 
his platter to take notice, and then 
expanded on his theme. "I never 
dreamed when I was up on the line 
that I would ever grow tired of. steak. 
As a matter of fact, I vowed that when 
this thing was over, steak and I were 
going to be buddies for life. But after 
a month in this place, I can appreciate 
the vegetarian point of view! Why don’t 
they serve uSeSpam once in a while?” 

The above, an actual episode al- 
though an isolated one to be sure, took 
place in the jaundice ward of the 45th 
General Hospital in Naples whcse pati- 
ents have to put up with the finest 
diet in the Army. Maj. Morton M. 
Pinckney of Richmond, Va., in charge 
of one of the wards, put it this way: 
"The nature of jaundice is such that 
the patient has to be fed a lot of 
protein to replenish the loss of body 
protein caused by the disease. Since 
steak and milk are very high in the 
right kind of protein content, the boys 
get as much steak as they can eat every 
day for lunch, beef for dinner and 
chocolate or malted milk with and be- 
tween meals. The fellows drink on the 
yg of a quart and a half of milk 
a day.” e. 


HE STORY of jaundice—in point of 

numbers the most important sol- 
dier malady of the war —and the 
method of treatment in this theater 
made news recently when it’ was re- 
ported for the first time that great 
advances had been made here both 
in the understanding and treatment 


‘of the disease. It has been definitely 


established that jaundice is a filth 
disease, transferred from one person 
to another through the agency of flies, 
or contracted by the drinking of pol- 
luted water and by other means, much 
in the same manner as dysentery. Much 
of the credit for this important dis- 
covery goes to the medical officers in 
this theater, working under Maj. Gen. 
Morris C. Stayer, Chief Surgeon, 
MTOUSA. 

While jaundice rarely is fatal, it al- 
ways has been one of the big manpower 


headaches in this theater. Men who 
came down with the disease were kept 
away from duty for a minimum of two 
to three months. It became so serious a 
matter that a theater "jaundice com- 
mission” was created to make a special 
study of the disease. Experimentation 
here began in July, 1943. 

Although medical officers are ever 
reluctant to draw conclusions from a 
column of cold statistics, the fact still 
remains that jaundice patients are re- 
turning to duty in one-third less the 
time that they did last year. Further- 
more, the number of cases reported in 
1944 showed a decrease of approximately 
one-half over 1943. 


HEN THE commission, headed by 

«Col. Marion H. Barker of Chicago, 
first went to work, very little was 
known about the disease. Their first 
clue came when they: noticed that Ger- 
man prisoners w had been fighting 
around Serte and’ Bengazi in Tripoli- 
tania and later in Tunisia, and the 
American 34th Division fighting in the 
same part of Tunisia both suffered epi- 
demics of jaundice. In fact, historic 
Hill 609, site of perhaps the most mem- 
orable of the Tunisian battles, was one 
of the centers of jaundice. 

It was noted, too, that headquarters 
organizations of combat regiments and 
divisions contracted the disease in 
higher proportions than base section 
personnel or the men, nurses and offi- 
cers who were taking care of the jaun- 
dice patients. That indicated to the 
commission that it is not a contagious 
disease in the ordinary sénse. 

It also was observed that the disease 
was at its height following the time of 
the year when flies were prevalent and 
regions of the country flooded. Putting 
two and two together, the doctors im- 
mediately began to investigate the pos- 
sibility that jaundice was a filth 
disease. 


HE EXCREMENT of soldiers with 

jaundice was sent from this theater 
to the United States where it was ad- 
ministered to two groups of human 
volunteers, several of them conscienti- 
ous objectors whose contribution proved 
very valuable ‘in the study, according 
to Colonel Barker. It was found that 
a major number of the volunteers de- 
veloped jaundice. 

Sufficient evidence was also compiled 
to indicate that jaundice is a virus 
(small germ). It was also determined 
that the period elapsing between the 
ingestion of the virus to the develop- 
mént of the disease ranges from 21 to 
30 days and that the disease may almost 


Among the men who drove the enemy from the hills of Tunisia doctors 
found the first major challenge of jaundice in this war. 


Pr gO 


FEBRUARY 18, 1945 


Nurse Helen Karlen prepares to drop a sizzling chunk of steak on the 

tray of Pvt. William Spriestershbach, who's about ready to return to duty 

after a siege of jaundice, The ward boy, Pvt. William Cowan, casts an 
appreciative eye on the heaping platter. 


certainly be contracted by intestinal 
transfer. 

While all the properties of the germ 
itself have not yet been discovered, the 
advances made have been such that 
Colonel Barker is confident that it’s 
only a matter of time before the virus 
is isolated. Since there are apparently 
various types of jaundice, it is believed 
that more than one jaundice germ may 
exist. The whites of the eyes and the 
skin of patients contracting the most 
common type generally take on a yel- 
lowish tone, which disappears once the 
disease is licked. 


Bt WHILE the essentials of the 
treatment are bed rest and diet, the 
handling of the patient, deeply per- 
turbed about how this mysterious ail- 
ment will affect him, is of equal im- 
portance. When a patient is admitted 
to a jaundice ward he is educated about 
the nature of his illness and assured 
that he will get well and suffer no 
permanent internal injury as a result 
of the disease. 

Rules in a jaundice ward are rigid 
and severely administered. Upon ad- 
mission, all patients are "bed patients” 
—not actually confined to bed, but en- 
couraged to spend most of their time 
in bed. When the jaundice.patient is 
thought to be cured he becomes am- 
bulatory. That is, he is allowed to walk 
around the medical center area as he 
desires. However, ambulatory patients 
must be present in the ward for meals, 
for milk and on their beds during rest 
hour, from lunch until 1400 hours. Dur- 
ing this period there is absolute silence 
in the ward to encourage patients to 
sleep. 

After a patient has been ambulatory 
for a week and shows satisfactory 
progress, he is sent to the convalescent 
section where he is given graduated 
exercises. 

Tests are made on the fifth and tenth 
days and if recovery seems complete, 
the patient is then discharged for duty 
—usually on the 13th or 14th day after 
transfer to the convalescent section. 


T WAS NOT until last August that the 

beef and milk diet was instituted by 
Colonel Barker, with the cooperation 
of the Quartermaster. A _ separate 
kitchen was set up and for all intents 
and purposes, the jaundice patients 
were separated from the rest of the 
hospital. 

The special personnel assigned to 


serve the jaundice wards had impressed 
upon them the importance of diet in 
the cure of the patient. The butcher, 
who strips all visible fat and gristle 
from the steaks; the chef, who cooks 
the steaks according to the personal 
likes of the individual patients; the 
wardman, who distributes the trays 
promptly before the food gets cold; 
the dietician, who superintends the 
preparation of the food; the nurse, 
who serves it and passes around seconds 
and thirds—each has been educated 
to feel that he is playing an important 
personal role in the cure of the patient. 

During the course of the meal, the 
doctors walk through the wards, ask 
the men if the steaks are cooked to 
their liking, and try every persuasion 
to get them to eat more and more. 
The big eaters are applauded, the puny 
patients are encouraged. The men are 
constantly being informed as to the 
importance of the diet and are fre- 
quently told of some of the more out- 
standing alumni” of the jaundice 
ward—like the man who consumed 
eight steaks at one meal for an all- 
time record. 


HAT HAVE been the results of 

this form of treatment in this 
particular hospital? A review of dis- 
charged jaundice cases, uncomplicated 
by other ailments, showed that of a 
total of 115 patients, hospitalized on 
the average of ten days before being 
sent to the 45th, the jaundice 
lasted 26 days at most and was gen- 
erally shorter. The average time spent 
in the hospital, from admission to dis< 
charge, was 51 days as compared with 
62 days prior to the inauguration of 
the new regime. 

The theater’s medical officers—ever 
conservative—point out that this en- 
couraging data, however conclusive it 
may seem to the layman, should be re- 
garded with reservation since there are 
many variables which don’t show up 
in the statistics. For one thing, all 
jaundice patients, regardless of how 
light the case may be, are evacuated 
to the rear areas whereas previously 
less serious cases were treated in evacu- 
ation hospitals near the front. This 
change may have contributed to the 
better averages. One thing, however, 
can’t be disputed. The fellow who leaves 
a jaundice ward today is a lot healthier 
and far more able to resist the rigors 
of front-line life than he was 
when he went in. 
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LAST WEEK... 


At Yalta, the Crimea Conference 
was concluded and an "“his- 
toric” statement issued, indi- 
cating complete accord on 
many vital issues which con- 
fronted the Big Three. 


On the eastern front, Marshal 
Koniev drove to within 45 
miles of Dresden and 60 miles 
of Berlin from the west bank 
of the Oder River. Budapest 
was cleared of Germans. 


On the western front, the Can- 
adian ist Army captured 
Cleve, breached the first two 
belts of the Siegfried Line 
and drove to the Rhine. U.S. 
3rd Army troops captured 
Prum. 


In the Pacific, Task Force 58 
invaded Jap waters and sent 
1,500 planes over Japan 
proper. Japanese remnants 
were still holding out in south- 
ern Manila. Cavite naval base 
and Nichols 
taken. 


On the Italian front, Nazi coun- 
terattacks down the Serchio 
Valley forced U. S. troops to 
pull back to positions held 
** jc to their recent jump- 
off. 





airfield were 


In Athens, the Greek Civil War 
was formally ended with the 
signing of an agreement be- 
tween the Greek Government 
and EAM. 


EUROPE 


Boiling It Down 

Berlin naturally called the Big Three 
statement a ’psalm of hatred written by 
arrogant authors.” The Allied world 
called it the "most momentous docu- 
ment of modern times.” But, whichever 
way one looked at it, the composition 
of Yalta, signed by those eminent 
authors, ’Winston S. Churchill, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, J. V. Stalin,” was a re- 
markable outpouring of words. 

1, The statement, undoubtedly one of 
the longest such communiques on record, 
contained 2,615 words in all. 

2. It was remarkably informal. The 
simple word ”"we” was used 18 times, 
as against only six times for the stuffier 
words "three powers” and three for the 
longer ’three heads of governments.” 

3. Only 203 words were spent to an- 
nounce that the war would be speeded 
up, while on political questions more 
than 1,500 were consumed. 

4. It took the Big Three only 235 words 
to say that Germany would be occupied 
by the three powers, with headquarters 
at Berlin. 

5. Plans to aid democracy in liber- 
ated Europe were expounded in 422 
words. 

6. The present and future of Poland 
were described in 405 words, which 
recognized the Curzon Line and out- 
lined ways and means to broaden the 
Polish Government. 

7. The problem of Yugoslavia got 114 
words. 

8. The proposed new security organiza- 
tion, which will be taken up at an April 
meeting in San Francisco and which 
will follow the Dumbarton Od&ks pro- 
posals, was announced in 220 words. 
At the same time the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter were reaffirmed. 

' Statisticians failed to report the num- 
ber of cigarettes Mr. Roosevelt smoked, 
the number of cigars Mr. Churchill 
consumed or the number of toasts Uncle 
Joe stowed away. 











Benes Goes Home 
Modest-appearing, 60-year-old Eduard 
Benes, president of Czechoslovakia since 
1935, is packing in London for return to 
the country he helped create after World 
War I. Once the subject of Hitler’s most 
vitriolic outpourings, he now has been 
leading the Czech Government-in-Exile 
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EDUARD BENES 
... homeward bound... 


for five years — since November, 1939, 
when he and four others who had fled 
Czechoslovakia after Munich gained 
French recognition. 

During these five years, Benes has 
worked hard. He has stumped the Czech 
cause throughout the United States, 
watched his nation’s interest in the many 
war conferences, raised Czech prestige as 
a United Nation. Now he is returning 
to set up a provisional capital in the 
eastern section of his homeland, recently 
liberated by Russian armies. 

Remembering the bitter opposition 
that has plagued other provisional gov- 
ernments upon their return — notably 
those of Greece and Belgium—the world 
wondered today what sort of homecom- 
ing awaits the scholarly, peasant-born 
Benes. 

Far-sighted Benes determined months 
ago to avoid any clash with the very 
active Czech resistance forces. Now 
comes the supreme test. All along, he has 
had a special representative inside his 
Nazi-occupied homeland, and from time 
to time representatives of the Czech re- 
sistance movement have sat on his Lon- 
don cabinets. Last fall, he announced 
a novel plan whereby towns, boroughs 
and provinces would hold elections, as 
liberated, to restore their governments, 
such elections to be under aegis of the 
resistance groups. At the same time, he 
promised resignation of his exile gov- 
ernment as soon as Czechoslovakia is 
free, "so that a new government repre- 
sentative of all may be formed.” 

Now, as he returns, he will find a far 
different Czechoslovakia. It is today a 
land with perhaps 1,000,000 of its people 
dead, in Nazi concentration camps or 
deported; a land with other millions 
homeless; a land with perhaps 80 per- 
cent of its industry in ruins. It is a 
land with delicate foreign problems, such 
as the pan-Ukrainian question in Ru- 
thenia and the Polish border issue. To 
restore to an even keel the country 
the Nazis forced him to abandon will 
test the greatest in Eduard Benes. 


In The End Pockets 

There’s little future in the German 
pockets along the French Atlantic coast, 
according to the most recent report. The 
day when the pockets might have be- 
come beachheads — had Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt’s Ardennes counteroffen- 
sive been a howling success—has long 
since passed. For the 100,000 German 
troops cut off at St. Nazaire, Lorient, 
La Rochelle and along the Gironde River, 
life has become a garrison existence 
with few interruptions from the Ameri- 
cans. 

”"The whole attitude of the Germans 
seems to be to sit out the war and go 
back to Germany as heroes,” said Maj. 
Charles M. Parr, staff officer of the 
American 66th Division, which has had 
the job of keeping the pockets buttoned. 
Speaking at a SHAEF press conference 


recently, the major went on: "They 
rarely shoot unless we shoot at them 
first—and that is the time they try to 
be as friendly with us as possible. They 
seem rather. hurt when we are brusque 
with them, and when we fire on them, 
they complain.” 

By the large, the major continued, the 
Germans don’t have too bad a time of it. 
Their mail service is excellent, with 
planes from Germany dropping in four 
or five times a week. Once they needed 
a throat specialist and one was para- 
chuted to them. He wasn’t of much use, 
however, because his parachute failed 
to open. Their food supply could be 
better, but the grain warehouses and a 


meat-canning factory within the pockets, , 


help out and German submarines drop 
in with additional supplies. 

Aiming to contain the forces and 
whittle them down as much as possible, 
the surrounding Allies sometimes annoy 
the sealed-off Krauts. Allied artillery 
hunting for personnel targets once 
zeroed in on a jam-packed movie theater 
at St. Nazaire and another time shelled 
a large brothel crowded with Krauts. 
"That irritated them mo end,” said: Major 
. "We had several complaints ‘on 


Conferences between Germans and Al- 
lies are frequently held outside the Ger- 
man zone to arrange for the evacuation 
of. French civilians and the entry of Red 
Cross supplies. At these meetings, the 
Americans annoy the Germans by chain- 
smoking, tearing up the butts after 
several puffs, while the Krauts care- 
fully nurse their precious cigarettes, ra- 
tioned at three daily. To avoid these ses- 
sions, the Germans once proposed that 
a telephone line be run from German to 
American headquarters, but the idea was 
turned down. Although the German 
force, according to Major Parr, lays its 
minefields, guards the perimeter of its 
pockets and doesn’t fare too badly, it 
would still seem a rather cramped exist- 
ence for an army trained these many 
years to believe in lebensraum. 


Ceremony At Moscow 
Bogayaviensk Cathedral was decor- 
ated with laurel from the Crimea and 


flood-lighted to resemble a great forest. . 


Unseen silver bells tinkled faintly, rose 
in volume as a lavishly-clad figure wear- 
ing a white mitre and veil ambled up the 
aisle. As he took his place in a seat of 
honor, three choirs of more than 200 
voices drowned out the bells. 

Then, with majestic ceremony, was 
crowned Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow and 
all the Russians, in a traditional ritual 
of the Russian Orthcdox Church. 

Witnessing the service were represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Government and 
the Moscow diplomatic colony, and hun- 
dreds of the devout. After the ceremony, 
which made Alexei the Soviet Union’s 
Le Ya churchman, a huge banquet was 

eld. 

Elected Patriarch of the first Con- 
gress of the Russian Orthodox Church 
held since the Revolution, Alexei became 
an important figure in the new relation- 
ship of church and state in the Soviet 
Union. He had done much to raise re- 
ligion in Russia from the depths into 
which it had been plunged by the anti- 
clericalism of the Revolution. The alli- 
ance with Britain and the United States 
had speeded the reconciliation. 


AT HOME 


Fact And Friction | 
Lend-Lease was on the witness stand 
in Washington last week, testifying gen- 
erally for its extension until the end of 
the war and particularly for a one-year 


renewal. No one doubted that the United . 


Nations’ swapping system would not be 
approved again, but at hearings before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Lend-Lease and America’s part’in the 
system got a thorough review. 

Official spokesman and information ex- 
pert on the complex inter-change of 
Lend-Lease was Leo T. Crowley, Adminis- 
trator of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. Under Congressional questioning, 
Mr. Crowley reviewed this system which 
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made possible the mobilization o; 
might of the United Nations. He ;, 
American supplies contributeg 
Russian offensive, how Austra) 
New Zealand supplied more thay 
cent of food requirements for a, 
troops in the south and centra) 
Before launching into his gig, 
however, Mr. Crowley passed am, 
Congressmen a thin pamphie 
"Lend-Lease Fact and Fiction# 
pamphlet was designed as 4 
squelcher, to clear the atmospher 
the discussions began. Lend-i¢, 
mittedly a complex core of Uniteq 
cooperation, has in the past year 
an excellent target for Nazi 
tories. For Congressmen, as wel 
other Americans, the following 
were pinned down by Mr. Crowle 


Fiction—A member of Congress 
cently returned from a trip to 
stated that he had seen "at 
square mile of American-maj 
machinery, new tractors, plo 
rows and discs packed close ty 
which he understood had be 
from the United States unde 
lease. 

Fact—Actually what was seen ing 
was a depot where American 
with auxiliary equipment wer 
preparatory to shipment to 
build military roads or to assig 
on war projects in England, such 
clearance of ground for air. bays 

Fiction—Each time an American 
makes a forced landing on 4 
airfield in the United Kinga 
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United States Government is charged 
7,000 dollars. “ 
act—The British Government makes no 
charge whatsoever, either in cash or to 
the reverse lend-lease account, for such 
forced landings. 

iction—The British buy aviation gaso- 
line from us at 25 cents-a gallon and 
resell it to us at 55 cents a gallon. 
act—We do not sell aviation gasoline 
to the British, nor do we buy it from 
them. 

iction—The British are charging us 65 
dollars a ton for American freight 
moved over the British railroads. 
act—The United States pays nothing 
for the carriage of our military freight 
on railroads in the British Isles. The 
British Government pays the railroads 
for military freight and reports it as 
reverse lend-lease. 

iction—A recurring rumor concerns the 
transshipment of American lend-lease 
planes by Russia to the Japanese in 
exchange for rubber. 

act—The Berlin and Tokyo radios have 
repeated this story so often, in order 
to create disunity among the Allies, 
that well-meaning people are some- 
times misled by it. There is no truth 
in it. 


ental Dilemma 
The troubles of two discharged vet- 
rans last week drew another dark line 
nder a problem which is looming larger 
nd larger on America’s postwar horizon. 


Veterans Mitchell Lodzinski and Ar- 
thur ‘Davidowicz had grown up together 
as kids in Detroit. They joined the Ma- 
rines together and served on bloody 
Guadalcanal, one driving a truck, the 


‘other manning a machine gun. Both were 


eventually discharged, Lodzinski honor- 
ably after he was wounded and his pal 
dishonorably because he left his post 
while under fire. Last week, in their 
home town, the two vets broke into a 
Detroit bar and stole 1,500 dollars. 

Tense, bewildered, the men told police 
they couldn’t hold factory jobs because 
of the noise; that they couldn’t stand 
Detroit's cold after the tropic heat. With 
the stolen money, they had intended to 
go to Florida and open up a fruit stand. 

The police discovered the pair had 
been under close observation at a Vet- 
erans Administration hospital before 
being discharged. The tavern owner 
whose money had been stolen promptly 
refused to press charges. The Ford plant 
in Detroit offered the vets schooling and 
jobs, which they silently accepted. 

In these vets’ need and that of thou- 
sands of other Americans lay a problem 
which America was only beginning to 
understand. It stimulated Rep. Percy 
Priest (D., Tenn.), to announce last week 
he would introduce into Congress a bill 
to cope with the nation’s urgent need for 
psychiatrists. The figures were startling. 
Up to last December, 300,000 men had 
been let out of the armed forces for 
neuropsychiatric troubles, and from now 
on a yearly average of 200,000 such dis- 
charges was expected. Besides these, there 
are 1,200,000 civilians who were turned 


down for military service because of per- 
sonality troubles. P 

To serve this formidable total, the 
country can supply at the present fewer 
than 4,000 trained psychiatrists. In the 
months ahead these specialists promised 
to be one of the most invaluable and 
overworked groups in the country. There 
oe to be a great need for more of 
them. 


End Of A Recess 


"The appalling ignorance of American 
students concerning our own traditions 
is due to the fact that 90 percent go 
through college without any study of 
American history,” concluded the con- 
servative, education-conscious New York 
Times recently. Last week Paul Klapper, 
president of New York City’s Queens 
College, voiced virtually the same lament. 
Reported President Klapper: 

Three out of five tested college seniors 
did not know what the "patience of Job” 
meant and pronounced Job ”job.” In his- 
tory, high school graduates could not tell 
which came first, the Monroe Doctrine or 
the Emancipation Proclamation; colle- 
gians were unable to list chronologically 
Moses, Christ, Mohammed and Luther. 

The University of Maryland’s pundit 
President Dr. Harry C. Byrd also decided 


it was high time somebody did something | 


about it. Taking an unprecedented step, 
the university focused the freshman spot- 
light on American history, government 
and literature. All students, no matter 
what they may be studying, will be re- 
quired to take 26 hours of subjects deal- 
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ing with their own country’s traditions. 
Since no one can get a sheepskin without 
taking 120 hours of classes, this means 
that more than one out of every five 
study hours will be devoted to the Ameri- 
can scene, past and present, 


Lawmaker’s Lebensraum 

The Gentleman from Alabaria and his 
friends have had enough of sleeping 
three in a bed in Washington’s war- 
crowded hotels, of living out of valizes 
and Valpacks, of standing in line to take 
a shower, of being careful while looking 
into the bathroom mirror not to lather 
your neighbor’s face. Therefore, the 
Gentleman from Alabama, who is Rep. 
Luther Patrick, Democrat, was busy last 
week in Washington, together with other 
homeless members of Congress, in draft- 
ing a bill. And he expects no opposition 
whatever. 

The bill will call for the construction 
of a_ three-million-dollar apartment 
house in the nation’s capital. The apart- 
ment house, says Mr. Patrick, should be 
located near the House Office Building, 
should have living facilities for bachelors, 
unmarried women, Representatives or 
Senators with medium or large families, 
and page boys. 


FAR EAST 


Manila Burns 

For weeks before General MacArthur’s 
re-entry, the Japanese in Manila had 
been extraordinarily busy. They had been 
scurrying like ants up and down the 
streets, day and night, in and out of 
Manila’s many buildings. 

Last week, as sniper bullets and mortar 
shells continued to fall in the re-occupied 
city, the pattern became clear. The Japs 
had planned a wanton destruction which 
left Manila’s business, financial and the- 
ater district a charred heap of ashes and 
rubble. 

Stores, offices and homes on more than 
20 streets—over an area of a square mile— 
lay in ruins. Thousands of homeless Fili- 
pinos wandered the fire-blackened 
streets, crying frantically to American 
soldiers: *Burn Tokyo! ... Burn Tokyo!” 

The treacherous Japs had carefully in- 
stalled demolition charges of gasoline, 
incendiary bombs and dynamite in key 
buildings throughout the city. The first 
of these charges apparently was set off 
electrically as the Japs fled across the 
Pasig River, and a few minutes later re- 
turning American troops found the entire 
center of the city one massive, flaming 
conflagration. Several cans of gasoline, 
ready to be touched off, were found under 
the stairway of a Santa Tomas University 
building where lived 3,000 men, women 
and children interned by the Japs three 
years ago. All would have died in the 
resulting fire had the stairway been 
blown up, because it was the only exit 
from the building. 

From Santo Tomas University, where 
he had gone in search of the men he left 
on Bataan in 1942, General MacArthur 
viewed the flaming city, but only briefly. 
He only had arrived when Bataan vet- 
erans, some crippled and others sick, 
gathered about him, shouting the words, 
”"He’s back!” To the haggard-looking, 
thin men about him, MacArthur ad- 
dressed his brief remarks: "I tried to get 
here as soon as I could. I promised I 
would return, and I’m long overdue. I’m 
going to put a lot of weight on you. And 
then—you are going home.” 


Honorable Communique 


As Manila was being scoured of Japs, 
military analysts sought reasons for the 
quick Japanese loss of Luzon. One analyst, 
Maj. Eugene A. Wright, writing in the 
Infantry Journal, gave a logical but odd 
reason—bad reporting from junior of- 
ficers. 

Major Wright told of an instance on 
New Georgia in which a Jap junior officer 
reported destruction of an American 
beachhead which actually had never been 
threatened. He told of another instance 
in which a Jap company officer whose 
unit had just been wiped out reported to 
the Jap battalion headquarters that the 
Yanks had withdrawn. All this came 
under the general heading of "saving 
face.” 

"Minor gains are painted as major 
victories,” wrote Major Wright. "A few 
casualties inflicted on the enemy become 
a gekimetsu, or annihilation, a word that 
the Japs love. No subordinate wants to 
call for reserves or to admit that he can- 
not stem the Allied advance, so he sacri- 
fices his men in American crossfire, lets 
them be butchered by accurate artillery 
fire and roasted by flame throwers. The 
high commander has been given a rosy 
picture of the situation at the front, and 
he learns too late that his force has been 
decimated.” 
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A Squadron Surgeon 
Tells Why He Rarely 
Uses Pills In His Job 


By Sgt. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


E WAS A big man, the blond pilot. 
But there were fine lines around 
his eyes and the corners of his mouth, 
and his head sagged forward as he 
pushed open the door of the dispensary 
and walked into the Doc’s office. He had 
been on a great many missions, but this 
time the flak had been particularly 
heavy. One engine was knocked out, the 
bombardier was wounded and all the 
way home from Brenner Pass the pilot 
had nursed the B-25, never knowing 
when the other engine might conk out. 
The pilot stopped before the bespec- 
tacled, boyish-looking captain sitting at 
the desk. He stared at the floor. 

"Doc,” he blurted, "I’ve had it. I’m 
through. I just can’t make it another 
time.” 

The Doc smiled. Sure,” he said. "I 
understand. The major told me what 
happened. We’ll see if we can’t find you 
a job on the ground for a couple of 
months and then maybe you'll be able 
to finish up your tour.” 

"You mean if you ground me now, I 
still have to fly more missions later 
on?” the pilot asked incredulously. 
"Hell, Doc, I thought you sent a guy 
home.” 

He left then and for several days the 
Doc didn’t see him. Then one night in 
the Red Cross club the pilot walked up 
to him. 

"Look, Doc,” he said. ”I’ve been think- 
ing it over and if I have to go up again 
anyhow, I might as well get it over with.. 
How about putting me back on flying 
duty?” The Doc agreed. Two days later 
the pilot flew again, a milk run. He 
came back beaming. ’Nothing to it,” he 
grinned. The next few missions came as 
a matter of course and the incident was 
closed. 

"I knew that boy,” Doc points out, 
"and I know that you aren’t likely to 
find a man cracking on one mission. 
There was nothing wrong with him be- 
fore, so there couldn’t be such an awful 
lot wrong even after the experience he 
had. He wasn’t consciously faking, but 
he wasn’t nearly so whipped as he 
thought.” 


HE DOC is Capt. Donald W. Ander- 

son, who used to be a Chicago ob- 
stetrician before the war. It’s a far cry 
from delivering babies to acting as a 
bomber squadron surgeon. The Doc 
must know the men better than anyone 
else in the squadron. He always must 
know more about them than they think 
he knows. He teaches the pilots to keep 
him briefed on the actions of their 
crews. He does all he can to encourage 
men to talk things over with him. But 
above all, he must listen—in the billets, 
at bars, at the mess, in the clubs, at 
sports events. 

"I can learn more about a man by 
playing basketball or ping pong with 
him than any other way,” he insists. 
"From the way he reacts to tension in 
games, I can tell how he may react to 
tension in the air. Even if I don’t play, 
I try to referee basketball games when- 
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ever possible. It’s a sort of laboratory 
for me.” 

The main reason the Doc must know 
so much about the men is that he must 
be able to tell when a flier’s mental 
condition reaches the danger point. 
Many, like the husky blond, get a bad 
scare and think they’re finished long 
before they really are. "It’s possible,” 
the Doc admits, ’that their next mis- 
sion may be even rougher, and if so, 
they’ll be more frightened than before. 
But generally the next one isn’t quite 
so bad, and they snap out of it.” 

The Doc readily agrees that flying a 
bomber is not a nerve-soothing job. 
"Everybody gets frightened sooner or 
later,” he says, "and in those periods 
when the planes are going through a 
flak area or are being attacked by fight- 
ers, the strain can be intense. But I 
know that the nervous system can stand 


_ more strain than most men think. I 


try to make them realize that.” 


GREATER problem than the man 

who claims he’s "had it” is the 
fellow who tries to hide his feelings 
under the vague belief that somebody 
will think he’s yellow. Not until he is 
ordered to do so will he go to see the 
doctor. Even then he’s reluctant to 
talk. The Doc’s information on a man 
like this must come from his special 
grapevine and from his “espionage” 
work. 

If the men have been sick or panicky 
during a mission, if they have insomnia 
or talk in their sleep, if they show ner- 
vousness in doing the things they do 
every day around the base, the Doc 
must know it before he talks to them. 
Even if they only think he knows it, they 
almost always break down and tell him 
the rest. 

"You have to watch for little things,” 
says the Doc. "Often early returns may 
be cause enough to check a pilot. A 
confident pilot going on a mission may 
ignore minor ailments in his engines, 
whereas a nervous pilot will magnify 
every little sound in his mind and turn 
back half or three-quarters of the way 


“to the target. Obviously, if he keeps 


that up, he’s useless.” 


ECAUSE everything depends so much 
upon teamwork in a bombing mis- 
sion, it’s essential that every man flying 
in a formation be in the best possible 
state of mind. Far more is at stake 
than the welfare of the man directly 
concerned. If a lead bombardier dumps 
his bomb load too soon or too late, the 
whole mission may fail, for sometimes 
every plane in the formation drops its 
bombs on signal from the lead ship. A 
gunner who freezes when he has a 
Focke-Wulf in his sights may not only 
lose his chance to bag the Jerry but 
may be the cause of his own plane being 
shot down. The navigator whose mind 
strays from his job may send the forma- 
tion off its target, possibly into heavy 
flak concentrations which would not 


One 


Against a soothing background of pinup pictures, Capt. Donald W. An- 






derson, a bomber squadron surgeon, talks and listens away the worries 
of a war-weary pilot. 


have been encountered on the planned 
flight. 

Failure in' any of these or dozens of 
other ways may or may not prove fatal 
to the rest of the men in the plane or 
the formation. But at best it wastes 
their time. 

More than that, there always is the 
unknown factor of the effect upon men 
on the ground. The bombing of Venafro, 
the death of General MecNair—these 
were human blunders that possibly 
could not have been avoided. But they 
point up the necessity for a flier to be 
mentally fit and alert. Even on targets 
not close to our own front lines, a blun- 
der may be costly. A missed bridge may 
offer the Germans a chance to move 
in supplies or troops which in turn 
cause casualties among our infantry. 
For the bomber men, there’s no such 
thing as an unimportant failure. 


NE WAY to keep a flier from losing 
his nerve is to keep him busy when 
he’s not flying. Dr. Anderson assumes a 


’ part of that responsibility. He’s a sort off 


combined physicfan, chaplain and mor- 
ale officer. At his squadron’s base, there 
is no neighboring large town where the 
men can go to blow off steam. As a 
substitute, he tries to keep them occu- 
pied building new additions to their 
camp and improving what they’ve built 
before. Sports, of course, play a leading 
role in providing recreation of another 
sort. And whenever possible, the men 
are given passes, either to rest camps 
run by the group or to the Rome or 
Naples areas. 

There still remain men whose nervous 
makeup is such that no amount of pre- 
ventative measures will stop them from 
losing their grip after a period of strain. 
When this happens, the ‘Doc always 
tries to get them to fly more missions. 
If they do and still feel the same way, 
they’ll be grounded. ”Fliers are special- 
ists, trained for a particular job,” 
explains the Doc. "When they reach the 
point where they can’t do that job, they 
often find it almost impossible to ap- 
proach a job about which they know 
little or nothing. Of course, though, 
many of them do very well in new jobs.” 


N ADDITION TO handling the men 

who lose their self-assurance, the Doc 
must deal with those rare characters 
whose store of confidence is overabund- 
ant, the kind who "never are afraid” 
and who scoff at any suggestion they 
might not come back some day. They’re 
the kind who take shortcuts and undue 
chances. "I really can’t do a lot with 
them,” the Doe admits. "They have to 
learn by experience.” 

That means learning the way a ”hot” 
pilot named Steve did. He was leading 
the second element of a box on a frag 


mission, and over the target the. for- 
‘mation ran into heavy clouds. A new 
bombardier in the first element decided 
he wouldn’t waste the mission, so he cut 
loose his bombs just as Steve’s plane 
moved underneath. One of the bombs 
crashed through the canopy of Steve’s 
ship, struck the instrurnent panel in 
front of the co-pilot, but for some reason 
didn’t go off. The co-pilot, without say- 
ing a word, slithered out of his seat and 
bailed out through the escape hatch, 
leaving Steve to handle the plane. 

The turret gunner tossed the bomb 
out the hatch, but Steve had plenty to 
think about while he brought the ship 
in alone. "He flew more missions after 
that,” the Doc relates, "but never again 
did I hear him make a crack about not 
being scared.” 


ECAUSE THE squadron commander 

almost inevitably listens to the Doc’s 
recommendations, he has practically 
full say over who flies and who doesn’t. 
Naturally, a man who has been 
grounded when he thinks he shouldn’t 
be or one who must keep flying when 
he’s convinced he can’t keep on may 
feel that the Doc is too harsh, that he 
doesn’t understand. But lack of under- 
standing is not a justified criticism of 
the Doc. He has voluntarily flown seven 
missions with the squadron, including 
several over the roughest ts the 
group is called upon to visit. "You learn 
more about why men react the way they 
do if you go through the experience 
yourself,” he explains. And the men, 
seeing the Doc flying with them, respect 
his judgment more because of that. 

Understanding these men is not a 
simple matter. For one thing, there’s 
a touch of bravado in most of them. A 
big percentage of the pilots gripe that 
they’d rather be flying fighter planes. 
When they get a “must” mission, it 
usually heightens their morale, while 
routine missions tend to bore them. 
They’d rather fly close support to 
ground troops than anything else, al- 
though they wouldn’t trade places with 
the infantry or the engineers or artillery 
on a bet. 

Briefly, the Doc must keep this bra- 
vado from flagging and at the same 
time keep it within bounds. When the 
men are flying the kind of missions 
they like, when the weather is good so 
that they can fly every day and when 
the casualties are light, morale takes 
care of itself. The rest of the time, the 
Doc wages his private war against the 
beliefs of men who want to quit too 
soon and those who want to carry on 
when they shouldn’t. 

"If this work has taught me any- 
thing,” he says, "it is that few men are 
cowards. If I can convince the men of 
that, then I will have at least partially 
succeeded.” 
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Railroad 
The War In Ital 


Reconstruction Of Italian Roads 
Is Saga Of America Over Again 


By Sgt. HARRY SHERSHOW 
Staff Writer 


» our hearts stood still all a-listen- 
ing, —_ 

To the far-off sound of an engine 
whistling, 

Groaning and grinding came the 
train, 

Crossing the abutment to an even 
lane. 

Slowly so slowly each span to cross, 

The last car passed without a loss. 

Shouts of joy, hats flung in the air; 

Others stood still, just muttered a 

prayer. 

. . we build our bridges, build our 

fills, 

With water. and mud up to our gills. 

Not for medals nor for fame, 

Only to keep our good name.” 


VT. HARRY ZLOTNICK wrote that 
m. He wrote it longer. He penned 
it as a tribute to his brother railroad 
men who had come out of America’s 
railroads and-who are now laying tracks, 
crossing mud and rivers, struggling 
ahead with their railroad into the back- 
yard of the Italian battlefield. The 
poem, in its unbalanced scanning, 
shows the heavy hand of a rugged rail- 
road man. For six years before the war, 
Pvt. Zlotnick, from Chicago, had worked 
as a trackman on the New York Central 
railway. Now, as a bridgeman with the 
Military Railway Service, he is helping 
to patch up Italy’s mauled railway sys- 
tem. 

The reconstruction of Italy’s war- 
ravaged railroads for military use is the 
saga of America’s railroad triumphs all 
over again. Here, as many years ago in 
the wild terrain of a new world, Ameri- 
cans are driving spikes, spanning 


chasms, crossing mountains—only this . 


time it’s different. This time they carry 
rifles, wear helmets and work under 
artillery fire and air bombardment. It is 
slow, challenging labor for these rail- 


road men, for no railroad in history has 


suffered so much destruction as Italy’s. 


N 1939, Italy had the finest railroad 

system on the European continent 
and had progressed to the point where 
it_ was making the 125-mile Rome- 
Naples run in one hour, 50 minutes. The 
railway had grown out of decades of 
hard work. To provide the country with 
a system sufficient to meet its needs, 
Italian railway engineers first had to 
win the battle against nature. It meant 
carving out tunnels, sometimes in an 
uninterrupted series as in the Spezia- 
Genoa line, pushing steel threads up 
high mountains, over rivers, through 
swamps or in sharp zig-zagging curves 
along narrow ledges overhanging the 
sea. 

In 1937, Italy’s railways stretched out 
to a total of 11,455 miles; not much 
when compared to the 254,882 miles of 
railroads in the United States. But over 
3,000 miles of the Italian lines had been 
electrified by 1939—the longest electric 
railroad in the world—and there were 
plans to increase that eventually to 
6,000 miles. 

Then war came to Italy. Air, land and 
naval bombardments left most of the 
Italian railroads in rubble. Some 
stretches of railroad were pulverized 
into nothing. The railroad picture which 
greeted the Allied armies was one of 
discouragement and disaster. 


HE LANDINGS at Salerno prologued 
the story of American railroad men 
in Italy. Basically, the job of the Mili- 
tary Railway Service is to repair and 
furnish railway service for military op- 
erations. In the Italy campaign this 
meant clearing wreckage from tracks, 
bridges and tunnels demolished by the 
retreating enemy; sweeping mines and 
removing booby traps with or without 
the aid of special squads from the Army 
Engineers, and putting rail lines back 
in operating condition. 
Upon landing, the MRS men found 


T-4 Sam Kite, Asheville, N. C., was a machinist for three years with the 
Southern railroad, is now an engine inspector with MRS. He is shown 
here ‘‘tapping for loose nuts’’ on an engine returned to the roundhouse. 


ing 


SS 


about 70 coal-burning locomotives, some 
of which hadn’t been used for years: 
about 1,500 cars of German, French, 
Austrian, Yugoslavian and _ Italian 
make; a dozen or so electric engines 
and a multitude of bomb craters where 
rails should have been. Today, 666 en- 
gines are in operation and about 29,000 
cars. On top of that, a standard-gauge 
railway is functioning throughout most 
of Allied-held Italy. 


ILITARY RAILWAY service is a 
well-organized, well-trained group 
of veteran railroad men. They operate 
usually in battalions, each battalion 
being a complete organization within 
itself. One company (”A”) maintains 
the ways and builds and repairs tracks, 
unnels and bridges. Another company 
("B”) maintains and repairs locomo- 
tives, Diesels and cars. A third company 
("C”) furnishes the engineers, firemen 
and train crews. There are also separate 
groups of dispatchers, telegraph opera- 
tors and signal repairmen. There are 
others: a shop battalion, a Diésel com- 
pany, a transportation company and a 
railway grand division which moves 
men and equipment over the entire line. 
These organizations are run like any 
railroad outfit in the States and each 
company is the offspring of a U. S. 
railroad. At the outbreak of war all 
railroad companies in the United States 
sponsored MRS organizations. Still 
carrying the influence of their civilian 
railroad jobs, most of the personnel in 
MRS bear professional titles. Superin- 
tendent of a division is a lieutenant- 
colonel; a master mechanic or a train- 
master .is a captain; a roundhouse 
foreman or a car foreman is a lieuten- 
ant; a station master is an enlisted 
man, often a private. 


HE STORY OF the battle to restore 
the railroads is told by the men 
themselves: 

For a few years before the war, Pfc. 
Clyde P. Butters of Morgan City, Utah, 
worked with the Union Pacific as a 
trackman. Now he builds bridges. His 
story is one about how he helped erect 
a bridge at Grossetto. 

"It took us a month of hard work to 
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T-4 James M. Jacobsen, Omaha, 

Neb., an engineer with Union 

Pacific for 15 years, is now on 

the Rome-Caserta run. He is 
39 years old. 


put her up. Three months later it 
washed out. We had to put it up again 
and this time it took us only 16 days. 
I, myself, drove rivets, poured concrete, 
set steel, helped on rigging and worked 
on setting the foundations. Those foun- 
dations were tough. We had to battle 
the water, dig out old piers, drive piling. 
The Germans, when they left the bridge, 
blew everything up—even the abut- 
ments. 

Pvt. Delbert Brockman of Chicago is 
a trackman. He is doing the same work 
now that he did with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad before the war. 

"Laying tracks,” he said, "is as hard 
as building bridges. As we move along 
we cut up torn, twisted rail from one 
of the double tracks to get a straight, 
short joint. This we use to spike into 
the single track railroad we are repair- 
ing. Sometimes the joints are only about 
eight or ten feet long. This whole Italian 
railroad is now a line of joints. There 
are more damn joints on these roads 
than on any other railroad in the world, 
I guess. To lay a track, we have to fill 
in the roadbed, lay new ties, cut steel 
to fit, and sometimes duck artillery 
shells. We've laid tracks all the way up 
from Salerno up as far as we can go. 


ERMAN railroad engineers, Die 

Eisenbahnpioniere, have proved a 
constant challenge to Allied railroad 
men. These Kraut engineers have a 
special track destroyer consisting of a 
large steel hook on car wheels, and 
some conveyor tubes. The heavy car is 
dragged along the tracks and each tie 
is ripped in half. At the same time, 
delayed-action demolition blocks are 
dropped through the tubes. The blocks 
blow up the steel rail and dig deep 
holes in the rail bed. American track- 
men moving forward must build up the 
rail bed, lay new ties and bring up new 
or salvaged rails. 

Forty-year-old Pfc. Arthur J. Rey- 
nolds of New Castle, Ind., had been an 
assistant section foreman on the Nickel 
Plate Railroad for 14 years: now he is 
just another American soldier laying 
tracks in Italy. "Nobody, I guess, ever 
thinks about this as a tough Army job,” 
he said. *"We go out and work just be- 
cause we're railroad men and that’s 
about all we know. One thing, though, 
that I myself think of all the time when 
I lay a track—I think that this is a line 
for the boys up front. They're doing the 
hard work in this war.” 


N A ”B” COMPANY you find mechan- 

ics and repairmen. They are the type 
of men you'd find in any roundhouse 
at home. There is S-Sgt. Tom Campbell 
of Central City, Ky., who had been a 
machinist’s helper on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway. On his job at a railyard 
somewhere in Italy he wears grease- 
stained fatigues and a red scarf—he 
looks like a railroad man. 

As assistant roundhouse foreman in 
his company, he helps convert coal- 
burning locomotives into oil burners, a 
job made necessary by the lack of coal. 
You can do one conversion in three 
days, he says, working in two shifts and 
with a crew consisting of two mechanics, 
two pipefitters and a couple of boiler 
makers. A conversion job means crawl- 
ing into an engine firebox through an 
opening 15 by 12 inches, nemovii.z 
grates and replacing them with fire- 
brick lining. It also means installing an 
oil tank, burners, piping, firing valve, 
manifold, steam brakes, floating bear- 
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ings and converting from oll lubrication 
to grease lubrication. 

Another assistant roundhouse fore- 
man is T-3 Arthur Peaviey of Dayton, 
Ohio, a veteran of 22 years’ service with 
the Baltimore-Ohio railroad as a ma- 
chinist. He moves about the yard with 
a sub-machine gun slung over his 
shoulder. 

"We take care of 24 engines,” he ex- 
plained. "They are washed every 15 
days and inspected monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually and annually. The en- 
gines must be kept in good working 
order at all times. We also do a lot of 
repairing on German tank cars. When 
Jerry leaves tank cars behind he blows 
big holes in the bottom and blows out 
the heater coils inside the tank. Our 
boys crawl into the rusty tanks, remove 
the coils, weld patches over the holes 
and.later put them back on wheels. We 
fix a couple of these tank cars a day.” 


T -ser. CLARENCE G. LEADER of Al- 
toona, Pa., a shop foreman, worked 
niné years for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road as a locomotive machinist. He says 
that the Americans are practically revo- 
lutionizing the Italian railroad. ’We are 
building better bridges, better roadbeds, 
laying better tracks. Veteran railroad 
men from all over the United States are 
in Italy today helping and teaching 
wherever they can. The Italians never 
had an oil-burning locomotive and 
never saw a Diesel-driven electric en- 
gine.” 

Steam hisses from many engines 
idling on tracks in the yard. It hisses 
in your ears long after you have left. 
the yard. Trains pull in and out, come 
to rest by bombed-out buildings. 
Soldiers, all wearing grease-stained fa- 
tigues and scarves and most of them 
with rifles over their shoulder, crawl 
over engines and cars, adjusting, re- 
pairing, welding. The yard is filled with 
mud on the ground and hissing steam 
in the air. 


NGINEERS, firemen and conductors 
come from a "C” company. T-Sgt. 
Addison Brown of Columbus, Ohio, is 
route foreman of engines in one of these 
companies. He had been an engineer 
on the New York Central for 25 years. 





To make sure no one would use the railroads for a while, German en- 
gineers ripped up ties by dragging a huge hook behind a train: 


He was telling about the operation of 
the trains. 

"We operate without lights, without 
block signals and usually with hand 
brakes. These hand brakes on the Ital- 
ian trains are always a source of worry 
to our engineers because they must 
always depend on the guy on the end 
to stop the train when they blow a 
whistle. In Africa we had a few runaway 
trains because the Arab brakemen we 
had sometimes fell asleep. Here, some- 
times the Italian brakemen fall aslegp.” 

Pvt. Andrew Burke.of Albany, N. Y., 
is 46 years old. "I hired out in 1916,” he 
recalled, "un the Delaware-Hudson rail- 
way as a conductor and trainman. Most 
of the time I was a trainman. The only 
difference between a conductor and 
trainman is a uniform. I’m doing the 
same work now that I did on the Dela- 
ware-Hudson. Before a train leaves I 


check it over to make sure there are no 
cripples. A cripple is a car that has 
something wrong with it, even if it’s 
only a broken step. I can walk down the 
length of a train of 500 cars and pick 
out 498 cripples just like that” — he 
snapped his fingers. 

"The equipment in Italy is way below 
that in the Statgs. As a matter of fact, 
Italy’s best equipment went out of use 
in the States more than 30 years ago.” 


OR 20 YEARS, 41-year-old: Charlie 

Konerman of Covington, Ky., had 
been an engineer on the Southern Rail- 
way. He is still an engineer, now as a 
T-4 in Italy. His story is typical of all 
GI engineers’ complaints. ’When I’m at 
the throttle, on a night run, without 
lights or signals, my biggest worry is 
about bridges. I don’t know whether a 
bridge is gonna be under the wheels 





when I get to it. There’s also a lot of 
weak spots along the tracks and in rail 
beds. Most of the track has been re. 
paired and the rail beds have been 
filled in. The way it rains sometime 
maybe the rail bed will sink or pe 
washed out, and there’s no way of 
knowing about it. But you’ve got to keep 
going and take your chances.” 

American railroad men are not alone 
in the battle to reincarnate the Italian 
railways. British military organizations 
and Italian civilian groups are also re. 
pairing and operating. The British mij- 
tary setup follows the same format as 
the American. Civilian*organizations are 
usually under the Allied Advisory Com. 
mission. 


"T HERe IS ONE civilian group which 
works strictly on its own. It is part 
of an organization known as the Grip. 
ofer, abbreviation for Gruppeo Rico. 
struzione Volontari Ferrovieri—”Volun- 
teer Workers for the Reconstruction of 
Railroads.” They are all former Itaiian 
railroad workers now engaged in other 
trades. When they have finished their 
day’s work, they come from their of- 
fices, factories or stores to help rebuild 
Italy’s railroads. They work without pay 
and are driven only by an urge to see 
their trains in operation again. 

About 125,000 men, including Ameri- 
can and British military persaqnnel and 
Italian civilians, are now repairing 
Italy’s railroads. Military railroad men 
make only necessary emergency repairs 
to keep the lines open and to get sup- 
plies to the front; civilian laborers work 
on other lines, not needed for military 
purposes, to alleviate civilian needs, 
Nothing is being done to bring the rail- 
ways permanently back to their former 
footing. Stations, signal towers, sidings, 
bridges, tracks, cars and other equip- 
ment continue to lie where they have 
been smashed down by the war. 

The real reconstruction of the rail- 
roads will not begin until after the war 
and then the best guesses are that it 
will require ten years of hard labor to 
restore the system—more if supplies are 
Slow in coming; less time if the Allies 
come through with early postwar as- 
sistance. 





Moonlight Requisition 





By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


E KNOW a guy with four locks 
on his jeep. He’s got two locks 

and chains around his steering wheel, 
one lock which secures his gear shift 
and one with which he locks the hood 
after removing the rotor and coil wire 
so that they can’t be replaced. One 
day he was having a short beer and 
when he walked out to where his jeep 
was parked, he saw it disappearing 
around the corner on its reat wheels— 
its front jacked up to a two-and-a- 
half ton wrecker and a guy sitting in 
the jeep with his foot on the clutch. 

What happened next is largely a 
matter of guesswork, but it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that within a very 
few minutes the original identification 
numbers and other markers’ were 
painted out and new ones substituted. 
Maybe a few kicks in the fender and 
a tear or so in the be‘ly were added for 
good measure. Could the owner rec- 
ognize his vehicle? Probably not. 

That is big-city, organized jeep steal- 
ing in a nutshell. It is at its worst in 
the confusion and disorganization that 
follows the armies into a big c ty, but 
: goes on to a lesser extent all the 
ime. 


HIRTY-ONE months of overseas 

service has made the 202nd Military 
Police Company just about as well 
versed in the problems of jeep stealing 
as anyone in the theater. But since 
most of their service has been of the 
combat variety, the 202nd is more 
familiar with moonlight requisitioning 
in the forward areas where fewer jeeps 
are lost than in the rear. "When jeeps 
do disappear up here.” reported S-Set. 
Robert B. Shannon of Akron, Ohio, "it’s 
usually AWOLs headed for Florence 
or the south who steal them,” an ob- 
servation concurred in by Capt. Daniel 
N. Schuveiller of St. Peter, Minn. "From 
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Locks On Your Jeep 
May Stymie Thieves, 
But Don’t Count On It 


regiment on up jeep theft is a minor 
problem,” the captain added. 

Capt. Schuveiller has two suggestions 
he believes would be a blow to jeep 
thieves. The first is that ordnance 
stamp the War Department number 
into the vehicle instead of painting it 
on. Thus the present procedure of 
painting out original markings would 
be halted. Secondly, he thinks case- 
hardened steel chains and good locks 
should be items of general issue and 
easily available. As things are now, 
most drivers are forced to scrounge 
their own and many acquire chains and 
locks which are of inferior quality and 
easily broken by thieves. 


HE MPs CAUTION against one popu- 

lar safeguard against theft. Re- 
moval of the rotor isn’t a good idea, 
first because the rotor may be broken 
or lost while you carry it around, and 
second, because almost every car thief 
carries a rotor with him for just such 
a contingency. 

Lastly, the MPs point out that a good 
part of all jeep stealing falls into a 
vicious circle. Someone steals a GI’s 
jeep, so he spirits one away to replace 
it, and so on ad infinitum. 

In the Army area, where jeep theft 
is on a lesser scale than in large base 
cities but still an irritating problem, 
some 91 quarter-tons were stolen in 
the two months of November and De- 
cember. Files of the 5th Army Provost 
Marshal reveal that during the same 
period thefts of all other type vehicles 
totaled about one-third the number of 
jeep thefts. Fourteen three-quarter 
tons, 14 one-and-one half tons and a 





half dozen two- 
and-one half ton 
trucks disappeared. 
Just under 50 
percent of the jeeps 
—45 out of 91— 
were recovered. Al- 
most all of the 
jeeps the MPs re- 
turned to their 
owners were dis- 
covered abandoned, 
according to Sgt. 
Joel Antinopa of 
Philadelphia and 
the Army Provost 
Marshal office. 


TANDARD oper- 

ating procedure 
when a jeep theft 
is reported calls for 
the Army Provost 
Marshal to notify 
all Army military 
police units of its 
disappearance. Sur- 
prise road blocks at which trip tickets 
are examined, as well as questions by 
alert MPs who pick up offenders for 
minor violations, account for the ap- 
prehension of most jeep thieves who 
are brought to justice. For them jus- 
tice is swift and severe. One general 
court martial held recently sentenced 
a convicted jeep thief to five years hard 
labor and a dishonorable discharge. 

The Army. Provost Marshal’s office 
agrees with MPs in forward areas on 
one point. The nearer the front the 
fewer the missing jeeps. In the Army 
area Florence provides the big problem. 
Up front the most important danger 
is that an AWOL GI heading for rear 
areas may do a little moonlight requi- 
sitioning so he won’t have to walk or 
hitchhike. Usually he’ll abandon the 
car near his destination. 

To safeguard your auto the 5th Army 
Provost Marshal recommends that it 
be left in a guarded parking lot. When 
that is impossible, there is the second 


but far less effective course—immobil- 
ization of the vehicle with a lock and 
chain device. 


IT DOWN during a jeep jockeys’ bull 
session and you'll pick up a few 
pointers on the theft problem, too. 

"In a city the only way to stop thieves 
is to take the two front wheels along 
with you,” was Pfc. Fred J. Cordes’ 
pessimistic opinion. "You can’t stop 
anyone who really wants to take your 
car. Taking out the rotor and coil wire 
is no good because everybody carries 
one.” 

”Take every precaution you can think 
of in the rear but @on’t worry up front. 
If a combat man stoops to stealing 
jeeps, he needs it for an emergency,” 
advised Pvt. Kenneth Kopplin of Huron, 
Ss. D. 

"But if they want the car bad enough, 
they'll get away with it,” concluded Pfc. 
Robert Pribe of Detroit. All you can do 
is lock her up and pray.” 
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By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


THE THEATER-WIDE AES Sweet- 
heart Contest is over with Dinah Shore 
winning the phantom diadem by a 
wide margin over the rest of the field. 
Dinah with the dulcet tones polled 
2,453 votes out of a total of 9,241 bal- 
lots cast. Second place went to Billy 
Halliday, who was followed in close 
order by Jo Stafford, GI Jill, Lena 
Horne and Frances Langford. Last 
Wednesday Rome AES saluted the win- 
ner and runners-up by devoting a half- 
hour of the Barracks Bag show to the 
songs of. the ranking singing stars. 
Awards will be sent to Dinah and some 
of the others who placed high in the 
balloting. 

— * 

AES ROME has instituted a novel 
feature called GI News, which is aired 
for five minutes every Tuesday and 
Thursday at 2:10 PM immediately af- 
ter the BBC News. The program fea- 
tures items of specific interest to GIs, 
such as the report on a recent pro- 
gram that hamburgers will soon be 
included in the Army’s 10-in-1 field 
ration. 

- 7 

RADIO LISTENERS all over the 
theater are going to get a crack at 
hearing Caserta’s terrific Signals On 
show, which heretofore has been con- 
fined to the local headquarters’ air- 
waves. The show will be cut and sent 
out each week to all the stations in 
the Mediterranean chain. The Rome, 
Leghorn and Florence stations have 
definitely scheduled it as a regular 
feature. 

+ + 

AN AUDIENCE of approximately 
1,500 attended the dedication ceremony 
of the newly-launched Leghorn AES 
en Feb. 7. A unique broadcast was 
aired a few days after the station 
was born when T-5 Thelma Nelson of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and S-Sgt. John 
Lake of Little Falls, N. Y., were inter- 
viewed one hour aftef their marriage 
by Cpl. Jack Martin on The 1440 Club 
—a request show heard nightly except 
Saturdays from 8 to 9 PM. 

The station is planning to go all-out 
in covering local sports events. A play- 
by-play description of the two cham- 
pionship 92nd _ Division basketball 
teams which will play in “Madison 
Square Garden” on Feb. 28 is skedded. 


* * * 


NOTE: The Armed Forces Radio is 
conducting a radio play-writing con- 
test for GIs. The winning plays will 
be broadcast to troops all over the 
world. For further details, drop a line 
to your local AES station. 


* * * 


HE’S A MEDIUM-SIZED soldier with 
a sad pan and a knack for making 
people laugh. His name is Ken Card 
and he’s one of America’s greatest trick 
banjo players. He’s currently wowing 
them down around Foggia over the 
local AES airwaves. In addition to 
pulling seven-hour shifts on the con- 
trol board, Pfc. Card manages to broad- 
cast a 15-minute show of his own and 
emcee the mammoth western variety 
show on Saturday afternoons, featur- 
ing virtually every western artist in 
the vicinity. 

Card was once featured in Bob Rip- 
ley’s ”*Believe-It-Or-Not” cartoons as 
the only banjo artist who could play 
two separate songs on one instrument 
at the same time. When he’s not on 
the air, Card devotes his evenings to 
small shows at the local camps and 
hospitals for the men who can’t get 
into town or who haven’t a radio. All 
In all, he’s. quite a guy. 


. + * 
AROUND THE DIAL ... FDR is the 
latest distinguished member of the 5th 
Army Mobile station’s "Old Oaken 


Bucket Brigade” . . . Guido Agosti, one 
of Italy’s finest pianists, will appear 
on the Rome Concert Hall of the Air 
Program Wednesday, Feb. 21 A 
Rhythm Before Rotation and Pleasure 
Before Slumber (PBS) have been 
Suggested as names for the new Leg- 
horn request program ... The Trolley 


Song, Dance With Dolly and Flying 
Home were one, two, three on the Fog- 
8ia Hit Parade last week. 
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LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES— 
By H. Allen Smith; Doubleday, Doran, 
New York; 2.00. 

The world of H. 


Allen Smith, to 
judge from the au- 
thor’s books, is 


about 40 percent 
refreshingly differ- 
ent, 40 percent ris- 
que and 20 percent 
lunatic fringe. 
Smith's latest, com- 
ing on the heels of 
such _ provocative 
titles as "Low Man 
On A Totem Pole,” 
and "Life In A Putty Knife Factory,” 
covers the period during which Smith 
was working in Hollywood. . 

How H. Allen happened to leave 
Hollywood is aptly summed up in Chap- 
ter 1. Says Smith: "One morning I got 
out of bed earlier than usual. I had 
intended sleeping late but outside the 
window of my apartment a dove was 
making dove noises. I shaved and 
dressed and all the while that maniacal 
bird kept up its melancholy hooting. 
I’ve always been under the impression 
that a dove had some association with 
tender feelings—that the cooing of a 
dove was somehow romantic and in- 
spirational, causing the gonads to vi- 
brate. Now I know better. I stood it as 
long as I could, then flung open a win- 
dow, poked my head out and screamed: 

"SHUDDUPP!” 

"It didn’t shut up, so I threw a copy 
of The Gay Illiterate at it and it went 
away for a while. Then I sat down and 
considered my conduct. ‘Heavens to 
betsy,’ I said to myself. "I’m probably 
the only person in the world who ever 
screamed in anger at a dove. It’s time 
I got out of this place.’” 

H. Allen started out in Hollywood by 
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A Smack from Shirley .. . 


Perhaps the least important error 
committed in wartime journalism pop- 
ped up this week when outraged Shirley 
Temple, 16, publicly denied having 
kissed 22 soldiers as part of a pub- 
licity scheme for her new movie, Kiss 
and Tell. It was only three. Pouted 
Miss T.: “I thought the scene would 
be photographed just for the picture 
and there would be only two men to 
kiss. On the set I saw dozens of pho- 
tographers. Even then, I kissed only 
three men, not 22. Some of the boys 
I go with thought it was in very bad 
taste. I was sick next day!” Unre- 
ported: the health of the three soldiers. 


From Little Coeds... 


David Bruce, who is Deanna Durbin’s 
new leading man, led with his chin last 
week. He said, quote: Coeds at North- 
western University are the homeliest 
bunch of girls in the world before 
breakfast.” Bruce referred to his ex- 
perience as a waiter in the Kappa 
Alpha Theta sorority at Northwestern 
before he left for H’wood. al 

The chin he led with met the nails 
of many indignant coeds. Nancy Bert- 
hold, campus queen, recalled that 
Bruce, as student Marden Andrew Mc- 
Broom, was a poor waiter. The school 
quickly made with the decorous cheese- 
cake to prove he was also a poor judge 
of pulchritude. Which gave publicity 
to: (1) Northwestern University; (2) 
McBroom; (3) Deanna Durbin, and (4) 
the latest Durbin picture. Next: (1) 
McBroom apologizes; (2) McBroom is 
photographed serving breakfast to a 
coed; (3) the coed goes to H’wood; (4) 
the coed becomes a star; (5) both Mc- 
Broom and the coed pay their alumni 
dues, which is good enough for another 
picture any day. 


Join, Gypsies, Join’... 

Can a man be a vice president of the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) and a 
piaywright at the same time? Richard 
Frankensteen is trying to. He has 
written the book for an operetta called 
Gypsy Moon. His father, the late Harold 

















"Could any of you boys tie a 
hair ribbon?” 


One of the cartoons from 
Robert Coe’s "Little Scouts 
In Action,” a collection of 
the author’s Saturday Eve- 
ning Post drawings. Ro- 
bert McBride and Co., New 
York; 1.50. 
. 











having Betty Hutton leap into his lap 
and start caressing his forehead with 
kisses, and things got steadily more un- 
nerving from there on. People like Ed- 
gar Bergen, W. C. Fields, Dinah Shore, 
Jimmy Cagney and Buddy DeSylva he 
found admirable. But there were other 
people. Watching Cecil B. DeMille in 
action Smith was reminded of a story 
back in the days when the great man 
was making The Ten Commandments. 

"Two of the principal actors, Theo- 
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This is one of the 22 kisses 16- 

year-old Shirley Temple was 

supposed to have received in the 

shooting of her new movie, 
“Kiss and Tell.” 


Frankensteen, wrote the lyrics. Union 
officials say rehearsals will start soon 
in New York and that famous names 
will bé featured in the cast. The UAW 
boss is irked by jokers who predict the 
operetta will be full of sly invites to 
join a union. 


“Merely Players” ... 


William Shakespeare said all the 
world’s a stage and everybody’s just 
playing, but then whereas the Bard of 
Avon made only 1,114 dollars in his 
peak year, L. B. Mayer, Walter Wanger, 
Nicholas Schenck, Abbott and Costello, 
Deanna Durbin, Joan Crawford, Brian 
Donlevy, Tommy Dorsey, Irene Dunne, 
Brian Aherne, Greer Garson and Rob- 
ert Taylor each made at least 140,000 


dore Roberts and James Neil, arrived at 
the DeMille office for a conference. 
They were in costume and they waited 
for more than an hour and finally a 
secretary came back to them and said, 
"Who was it you said was calling?’ Mr. 
Roberts gave the reply. 

”"*Just say,’ he told her, ’that Moses 
and Aaron are waiting to see God.’ ” 

Glamor girls and how they got that 
way were pretty disillusioning to H. 
Allen. "Somewhere,” he says, "I heard 
about an institution in Hollywood spe- 
cializing in ‘custom-made uplift form- 
fitting brassieres.’ I already knew that 
stuffing bubby-secks is more common 
in Hollywoed today than stuffing tur- 
keys. I suspect that most girls there 
are militantly modest about where 
gents shall put their hands solely be- 
cause the gents would quickly determine 
that mountains had been made out of 
molehills.” 

But, he relates in a chapter dealing 
with Edgar Bergen and young Charlie 
McCarthy, there are exceptions. "Once 
they were rehearsing a shot in which 
Bergen and McCarthy were perched on 
stools at a soda fountain. Next to 
Charlie sat a beautiful young woman 
wearing a gown cut so low that, had 
she bent over, her shins would have 
been showing. Bergen glanced at this 
startling vista and, like the gentleman 
he is, modestly averted his eyes. Not 
Charlie. That young man glahced, too, 
then leaned forward, almost crawling 
onto the counter, took a good long 
look, straightened up, flopped back on 
the stool, opened his mouth and said: 
"Yeeeeeeeeeeeeow! I’m hungry!’ The 
young lady couldn’t very well slap a 
chunk of wood.” 

Hollywood, in all its mad whirl of 
high pressure writers, high pressure ac- 
tors and actresses and high pressure 
producers, left Smith in pretty much 
of a daze. Then there were the nights, 
most adequately described in: 

"Chapter XXI — How to Play Stud 
Poker All Night. 

*I don’t feel good. The hell with writ- 
ing anything today.” 

It’s things like that which make a 
man scream at doves. —B. M. 


SCREEN 


dollars last year and some of them 
much more. Needler George Jean 
Nathan dug up Shakespeare’s and the 
salaries of other history notables for 
comparison with the rake-in, minus 
taxes, of today’s screenfolk. Here are 
the largest dollar incomes earned in 
any one year by some famous names: 
Mozart, 2,300; George Washington, 22,- 
500; Thomas Paine, 750; Feodor Dos- 
toievski, 2,310; Eleonora Duse, 21,480, 
and Robert E. Lee, 9,200. 


Scarlett, Etc., O'Hara... 

Pioneering in pictures is in F‘gh gear 
one minute and in reverse the next 
With Wilson, Darryl Zanuck stuck 
H’wood’s neck right into the interna- 
tional scene to make the film capital 
finally become fact-conscious. Now, 
with reverse cleverness, producer David 
Selznick is reportedly about to remake 
his greatest success, Gone With The 
Wind, as a musical, in technicolor. The 
columnists haven't yet caught on to 
the possibilities behind this project. 
It forecasts a day when many movies 
will be filmed’ twice simultaneously, one 
version with music, one without. Thea- 
ter marquees which once blazoned 
"TALKING PICTURE” will be blazon- 
ing "WITH MUSIC” or "WITHOUT 
MUSIC” and eventually, of course, your 
friends will ask you, when you recom- 
mend a movie, "With or without?” a 
la hamburgers. 


The Body Speaks... 


The unstoppable Earl Wilson is still 
asking the most embarrassing ques- 
tions of H’weod stars and starlets. If 
he keeps it up long enough, the men 
who interview movie stars are going to 
have to ask, as a matter of course, 
whether or not the star uses padding 
here and there. Wilson talked with 
Marie McDonald, also known the "The 
Body,” and she said a few pointed 
things about Dorothy Lamour, Joan 
Fontaine and Hedy Lamarr. Marie spoke 
of herself as being known at Para- 
mount as "the only girl who grew her 
own figure.” But modestly, ’The Body” 
added, "Jane Russell makes me look 
like chopped liver.” 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


VT. ED CLEMENTS of the 8th Re- 
placement Depot had been stranded 

along the lonely road for a long time 
and he was grateful for the ride. As the 
jeep wheeled westward through the 
Garkness there was talk of the usual 
things—when the war would end, how 
the Russian drive was going and finally, 
how Ed happened to be a replacement. 

It was an old story. After two years 
ovrseas, the evacuation hospital to 
which he was assigned found its TO 
slashed. "I hated to leave,” Ed said. 
You see, the hospital had a Red Cross 
girl named Clementine Miller and she 
was just about the swellest person in 
the world.” "Why?” we asked, and this 
was the story he told: 

Ed was an orphan. He grew up in a 
West’ Philadelphia foundlings home. 
Sometimes visitors came to adopt chil- 
dren but somehow he was overlooked. 
On his 18th birthday Ed went job-hunt- 
ing. He was with an oil company when 
his induction notice came. "One day at 

* Anzio I told Miss Miller my story,” Ed 
went on. ’She wrote to Philadelphia and 
asked the Red Cross to investigate.” 
Two weeks later Ed Clements received a 
letter. "I was so happy I went crazy,” 
Ed said. "The letter was from my 
mother. She had been hunting me for 
years and all the.time she was in North 
Philadelphia only a few miles away. She 
told me I had six sisters and four 
brothers and a step-father.” 

Now Ed corresponds with all of them 
and after the war he’s going back to the 
first home he has ever known. "It all 
seems like a fairy story. For lots of other 
fellows war means the loss of their 
families. But for me it means I’m not an 
orphan anymore.” 


OOK’S TOUR across western Italy: 

The flat coastal plain around Via- 
1eggio was Italy’s Riviera. Its leading 
peacetime industries were resort hotels 
and girls in bathing suits. The Germans 
introduced a third: construction of pill- 
boxes camouflaged as seashore villas. 
The fighting has a nice Hollywood 
touch, too. As likely as not a hotel win- 
dow may be an observation post, the 
sun is usually shining and the Ligurian 
Sea is blue and inviting. 

A few hundred yards east the moun- 
tains begin. Their lower slopes are 
mantled with olive groves. Higher up 
they are just like any other mountain. 
The Serchio Valley, on the other hand, 
is a bustling area of small industries. 
The mountains are bleaker and shoulder 
the narrow river floor. Highway 12, 
which is interspersed with bumpy fills 





where the Germans used demolitions, 
winds northward beside it. The river is 
shallow, swift and runs over a bed of 
coarse gravel. During a thaw it floods. 
There might be trout in the Serchio and 
probably are, because we saw a paesano 
digging worms by the bank one after- 
noon. Before the war the Serchio was 
prosperous, had a wealth of electric 
power and manufactured things like 
wooden shoes and paper. °* 


DE TO ERVY: Pfc. Samuel E. Jones 

of Toledo, Ohio, and the 36lst 
Infantry, received 64 letters and five 
newspapers in one day, which might 
have made him a celebrity if Pvt. John 
Drews of Port Chester, N. Y., hadn’t 
raked in. 175 letters and seven. packages 
from a 349th Infantry mail orderly a 
week later. Drews asked for—and re- 
ceived—a three-day pass so he. could 
read them. 


ITHOUT a doubt. the 5th Army 
personality of the week is Pyt. 
Alexander Konyot,; jeep driver .for - 
reconnaissance troop. Alex is the son_0f 
a Hungarian-born Czech and a Russian 


ballet dancer. For centuries his father’s 


family has been famous in the circus i. 


world for its bareback riding feats. The 
traveled all over Europe and one 0 
Alex’s first memories is hiding in a 
cellar for three weeks during a minor 
Portugese revolution in 1927. He doesn’t 
recall why there was fighting but the 
Konyots pulled out and a few years 
later ended up in the Sudetenland with 
a circus of their own. They also had a 
picket line of Nazis with signs, "Boycott 
the Czechs—go to a German circus.” 
Even without the pickets, competition 
from the German circuses was rough 
because Hitler took a paternal interest 
in them to the point of having German 
Army officers serve as canvasmen, rig- 
gers and roustabouts. Then the circuses 
would travel all over the world while the 
officers filled neat little ‘books with 
notes on such scenic beauties as arma- 
ment and power plants. 

The Konyots finally gave up and went 


to Czechoslovakia proper. Hitler came 
there,. too, and they started for Latvia, 
a good circus country, only to be left 
stranded in the No Man’s Land between 
Poland and Latvia. The outlook was 
gloomy until a Latvian customs official 
confided that he’d be glad to review 





Pinned down by machine gun 

fire, a 92nd Division ‘walkie 

talkie’ man directs mortar fire 
on the Germans. 


the case for a slight token of esteem, 
say the diamond ring on one Konyot 
girl’s finger. 

In Latvia the Konyots performed at 
Riga for five months before the war 
caught up with them once more. They 
headed for Denmark, fled again to Bel- 
gium and finally entered France on the 
lest passenger train to cross the border. 





About that time Alex tired of running 


.and joined the French Foreign Legion, 


which sent him to Sidi Bel Abbes in 
North Africa for training. 

”The Legionnaires were mostly Span- 
ish Loyalists, German refugees ang 
people like that,” he recalled. "Boy, 
were those babies tough.” Alex later 
saw action in the mountains near the 
French-German border and then re. 
ceived a medical discharge, wangled his 
way to America and signed with Ring. 
ling Brothers. He was with the Barnum 
and Baily show in 1940 and 1941. The 
Army got him and now he’s fighting in 
Italy. Alex doesn’t know where the 
Army will send him next but he isn’t 
worried. Unless the mapmakers dream 
up some new countries, he’s been there, 


Nomination for the 5th Army’s 
father of the year: Cpl. Richard 
W. Hinson, 35, of the 365th Infantry, 
who has seven sons and four daughters, 
one more child than Cpl. Thomas Moore, 
also 35, of the 92nd Division, father of 
five boys and five girls. Cpl. Hinson, 
who found time to work for the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot in civilian 
life, claims he draws a monthly pay- 
check of 382 dollars. We asked a finance 
officer and he said no, it couldn’t be 
over 350 dollars and 20 cents. Either way 
it’s nice money. Asked whether he 
planned to go home after the war and 
raise a -family, Cpl. Hinson .was non- 
committal. "I have not made any plans 
yet,” he replied evasively. 


‘%, OMETHING new has been added in 

the way of service for GI camera 
fans. Pyt. Sol A. Chandler’s job with the 
361st Infantry is to develop photos taken 
by other Gis: So far he's processed more 
than 400 rolls,.scrounging chemicals 
where he can. Sol even has his own 
darkroom, an innovation around an in- 
fantry regiment. Of course, security has 
to be considered. "Combat men who 
have cameras and permission to use 
them send in films through the S-2 and 
after I develop them, the intelligence 
officer censors the photos,” Sol ex- 
plained. ’Then the films are returned 
to the GI.” 


F WIND and rain pour down your 
stovepipe and send smoke billowing 
into the tent or room, here’s a tip from 
Capt. Winthrop P. Knight, S-4 for an 
MP outfit. "Remove both ends of an 
empty No. 5 fruit juice can, cut a hole 
for your stove pile in the side and then 
stick it on the end of the pipe,” he 

suggests. Sounds feasible. 
—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 















































By Pfc. CHARLES D. 5ACOBSON ~ 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


ACROSS 
1 Span. 
5 Opens (poetic). 
9 Measure of distance. 
10 Type of German ma- 
- chine pistol. 


40 Perform. 


38 Male offspring. 
32 English letter. 


41 Potentialities. 
45 Office of Price Admin- 
istration (abbr.). 


102 Deep respect. 
106 Branch off. 
107 Shelf. 
DOWN 
1 Instrument for meas- 


47 Slant. uring electrical current 
11 Pierce through. 49 Vehicle. strength. 
13 Electrical arrange- 50 City in Palestine. 2 Mature. 
ment. 51 Mohammendan sacred 3 Explorer of the Louis- 
15 Smirker. book, iana Territory. 
16 Agreement. 583 Trigonometric func- 4 Capital of Montana. 
tion. 5 Fatter. 


17 High (musical). 
18 Protuberance. 


58 Withdraw. 
59 City in India. 


6 Sum of money. 
7One of the Great 


20 Stiletto. 

91 Hold back. 60 Auditory organs. Lakes. 

23 Regrets. 61 Paid public notices. 8 One free with his 

25 Kind of tree. 63 Belonging to us. money. : 

26 Pronoun. 64 Self. 11 Light up (poetic). 

27 Simple. 66 Spirit. 12 Having been gnawed. 
67 13 More sound mentally. 


28 Great hunter. 


2 Marks of omission. 
34 Employment. os Dine. 


35 Illuminated. player. 





























PH Station (abbr.). 
Exist. ? 
0 Swiss mathematician. 69 Poker bets. 


National League ball- 


14 Looked fixedly. 

17 Members of the upper 
class. 

19 Finger. 

20 Nut covering. 


aT Man’s nickname. 74 English school. 22 Study of weather. 
; 76 Nothing. 24 Fly alone. 
Puzzle Answer 78 Forth. 27 Heavy hair on back of 
sate 80 Madness. the neck. 
Hpatetatate 82 Pure whiteness. 28 Form around a central 
ttt le 84 Furious storm. particle. 
Apogee ogee .eces 83 Several. 29 Plate. 
BoCo ABOncen ooc hy 89 Prepares for publica- 31 Hawaiian wreath. 

B00 000 SyooG ooo Gop tion. 32 Piece of money. 

Stet to et ot etl MBL ef OPT 91 Tune. 33 Divide. 

G00 Souoweuownood Ae 92 Put out. 36 Former Russian rulers. 
eg eo 260 Boe eno 94 Compass point (abbr.).. 38 Element of the Union. 
BOE Oeoe eto nae 95 Lucid. 40 Beasts of burden. 

nOBsoo stot pate 97 Inquire. 41 Writing utensil. 
noo 00 98 Festive occasion. 42 Wrath. 














5 
the 
M3 


100 Is ill. 


Iole 
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43 Girl’s name, 





44 Firmament. 
46 Concerning. 
48 Dance step. 


52 Chemical suffix. 72 Footprint. 

54 Thick, oily substance. 75 Unity. 

56 Unit of weight. 77 Pronoun. 

57 Groove. 79 American Indian. 

58 Before. 81 Industrial insect. 

59 Extinct bird. 83. Extension of a house. 
62 Lair. 85 —de mer. 

€5 Obtain. 86 Pastry. 


68 Positive pole. 
69 Malt beverage. 
70 Signal for assistance. 


87 Age. 

88 Yearn for. 

90 Rip. 

93 Small valley. 
95 Petty objection. 
96 String of mountains. 
99 Conducted. 
101 Solid water. 

103 Adam’s mate. 
104 Ruddy color. 
105 Unit of work. 
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| HERE’S THE PAYOFF: 


Setting The Crowd Query, 
But Not Carnera Or Dogs 


BY PVT. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 


If anybody in the audience knows whether or not Primo Carnera 
wears a size 19 shoe, if Atley Donald can throw a baseball faster than 
a 30 caliber machine gun bullet travels, or if 250-pound Bulldog Turner 
can run 100 yards in 10 seconds in grid togs, please s forward before 
"Here’s The Payoff” becomes known as "Where's The yoff?” 

The above questions are three little numbers that are stumping us 
at present, in addition to sueh items as who holds the California high 
school shotput record? Did Psychic Bid ever hold the three-quarter mile 
record at Narragansett? and is a dalmatian a sporting or a non- 
sporting dog? ’ 

We aim to please, men, but our limited library of sports books stop 
tis cold on the teasers above. "Here's The Payoff” was aptly named some 
time ago because it has proved the medium of settling many a wager, 
but if any lire have been posted on Carnera’s dogs, etc., somebody had 
better hold the fellow who’s holding the dough until we restock on 
references. . 

One thing we would like to clear up this week, with the aid of a 
Meltzoff masterpiece in the form of an attendance chart below, is the 
most rsistently asked question to hit the sports desk, "What sport 
leads Pr attendance in the U. 8.” and its multiple and complicated. vari- 
ations. Why this comes up so many times in so many places is slightly 
baffling, but it far outnumbers any other query. 

Frank G. Menke, best known of the figure Philberts, places soft- 
ball on top, through some fancy statistics compiled by Raymond John- 

















150 MILLIONS 


RACING 
17 000.000 





FOOTSALL 
45,000,000 


SOFTBALL 


BALL BASEBALL 
#31 000.000 90,000,000 C 


60.000,000 


BOXING 


22.300.000 








son, sports editor of the Nashville Tennesseean and president of the 
Amateur Softball Association. But, and this is where most of the dis- 
sension enters this question, NOT in paid attendance. Of the 131,000,- 
000 persons who saw softball in 1943, less than one-tenth of the highly 
disputable figure was paid admissions. Softball is the only sport in 
which attendance has increased since the war. In all other sports ex- 
cept horse racing (1941) the peak prewar year of 1938 is used for the 
ligures. “a 

ee — . * 

Champion of the spectator sports in paid attendance is basketball, 
and here too of course the figures are rough and reached in many cases 
through various estimates, with the total 90,000,000. Baseball follows 
at 60,000,000, and is probably closest to the given figures. That includes 
majors, minors, colleges, high schools, semi-pros, sandlot, etc. And 
Menke is careful to mention that it does not include 511 spectators whose 
money was refunded when they could not see from the standing room 
positions sold them in Yankee Stadium, 1938, when the all-time record 
crowd of 81,891 paid to watch a Yankee-Red Sox doubleheader. 

Football trails at 45,000,000, boxing at 22,500,000 and horse racing 
at 17,000,000. The figures, Menke explains, are the only ones avail- 
able, are taken from official records of organizations wherever possible, 
and in other cases estimated. All totals are paid attendance, except 
softball. As an authority on the subject of sports records, Menke’s 
statistics are the most reliable on the highly debatable subject of at- 
tendance. Finito! 

The second most controversial subject that becomes twisted in the 
minds of the regular and occasional boxing fans is who was champ 
when who-hit-who in the two Louis-Schmeling bouts? When Louis 
fought Schmeling in 1936 and was knockéd out in the 12th round, 
Jimmy Braddock was heavyweight champion of the world. When they 
fought in 1938 and Joe pulverized the Teuton in less than a stanza, Joe 
himself held the title, having won it from Braddock in °37. 

Through no fault of his own. sports editor Bill Gilham was called 
names we can’t print in this family newspaper for answering a question 
as to Ohio State’s participation in the Rose Bowl. Quoting a promi- 
nent reference book we will not embarrass by naming, Bill said no 
Slighted Buckeye alumni wrote in by the division naming the score, 
California 21; Ohio State 0, in 1921. 

The questions do not follow any particular pattern of seasons. They 
come from hospitals, foxholes and repple depots. A few weeks ago a 
calm and complacent soldier startled us by walking into the sports 
department and saying we could settle a wager of one thousand dol- 
lars, and he looked as though he meant it. What he wanted was the 
score by periods in the bowl games. Several letters on the same ques- 
tion came in later. 

* . * 

It seems the boys had. numerous pools on who scored the most 
points per quarter. The radio reception around bowl game time was 
bad, the wire services were necessarily brief and not a single quarter 
score was available. Before a message could make the relay to New 
York and return, the score by periods of all games turned up in the 
Overseas Sporting News, and we Satisfied the customers. 

Questions of opinion are the toughest to answer, such as "Name 
the national championship football team each of the past ten years.” 
Whose champion, we ask. The Williamson system champion, Dr. 
Litkenhous’ version, the winner of the’ AP poll? There’s usually a half- 
dozen every year. Last year Army was an exception but the old axiom is, 
when in doubt, pick Notre Dame. 

Another that stumps us is the one saying there's no such thing 
€@S a curve ball and asking for proof. We'd hate to prove that as it 
would sure embarrass those big leaguers to know they've been swing- 
ing at optical illusions. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL SCORES 


Anthonians 33, Hofstra 32 

Arkansas 59, Southern Methodist 52 
Fort Riley 76, Olathe Naval 53 * 
Great Lakes 64, DePaul 56 

Niinois 56, Ohio State 41 

Kansas 33, Kamsas State 31 

Lincoln Air Base 59, Second AF 32 
Loyola (N. 0.) 49, Millsaps 47 











Montana Mines 64, Montana State 54 
Peru Teachers 70, Deane 50 

St. Francis 42, "Fordham 41 

St. Mary’s (Minn.) 60, Macalester 40 
South Dakota State 49, Carleton 26 
The Citadel 41, Clemson 39 
Warrenburg 30, Drury 29 

Washburn 64, St. Benedict's 40 


.|aters’ lineup in 1936 because he was 


Maj. Billy Southworth Dies 
In B-29 Crash In New York 





Kansas Leads Big 6 
After Wild Victory 
Over K-Stafe, 33-31 


MANHATTAN, Kan., Feb. 17 
(ANS)—Kansas moved into the Big 
Six Conference lead last night by 
defeating Kansas State, 33-31, in a 





at the final gun. 
An apparent field goal by Dick 


seconds was nullified*when referee | 
Eddie Hogue ruled the ball dead> 
The terrific din had drowned out’ 
the referee’s whistle when he called 
a double dribble before Spencer's 
shot. 

After order was restored Peck, the 
Kansas center, was fouled and he 
made the shot good for the 33-31 
final count. The Jayhawkers led at 
halftime, 19-14. 





Illinois 56; 


Ohio State 41 

CHAMPAIGN, IL, Feb. 17 (ANS) 
—The University of Illinois booted 
Ohio State out of its first place tie 
with Iowa in the Big Ten champion- 
ship race by scoring a 65-41 victory 
over the Buckeyes last night. 

Iowa thus moved back into the 
lead with a seven-won-and-one-lost 
record with the Illini next, a half- 
game behind. The lead changed 
hands five times before the Dlini 
stepped out midway in the second 
half and won going away. 


Great Lakes 64; 

DePaul 56 

GREAT LAKES, Feb. 17—The 
Great Lakes Sailors won their 29th, 
and most important game of the 
season here last night over DePaul’s 
Demons, top-ranking college club in 
the nation. The score was 64-56. 
The defeat was only the second of 
the season for the Chicago five, 
which lost only to Illinois in 19 
previous games. Great Lakes has 
lost four. 


Danny Bartfield Beats 
Zavala In Garden Bout 


NEW YORK, Feb. 17 (ANS)— 
Danny Bartfield, east side light- 
weight, came out of a mixup with 
his left eye and right cheek cut, 
but went on to score a clean cut 
victory over Humerto Zavala of 
Mexico in a ten round bout at 
Madison Square Garden last night. 
A crowd of 11,680 contributed a gate 
of 42,241 dollars to witness the scrap. 
Bartfield sent his Mexican op- 
ponent to the floor for no count in 
the first round then went on to 
pile up an advantage with effective 
counter punching. Zavala was will- 
ing and forced Bartfield to give 
ground several times, but the New 


game marked by general confusion | 


Spencer which would have given} 
State a 33-32 lead in the last 20) 





Phil Wrigley Irked 
At Hurry-Up Taunts 


CHICAGO, Feb. 17 (ANS)— 
Phil Wrigley, owner of the Chi- 
cago Cubs and a member of the 








committee _ sift- 
ing through a 
list of candi- 


dates for a man 
to succeed Judge 
Landis, won't be 
rushed, he said 
today. 

Annoyed by 
criticism of his 
group, mainly by 
Horace Stone- 
ham and Branch 
Rickey, Wrigley 
said, "If those 
2uys want my 
job, they can 
have it. Since 
the committee was announced 
I've received a ton of mail appli- 
cations for the job and we must 
sift through the information and 
make investigations. I’m not going 
to be rushed or stampeded.” 

Don Barnes of the St. Louis 
Browns, Sam Breadon of the Car- 
dinals and Alva Bradley of the 
Cleveland Indians are other mem- 
bers of the four-man committee. 





WRIGLEY 





Allied Golf Tourney 
Booked March 8-11 


ROME, Feb. 17—A committee at 
the Rome Golf Club, in conjunction 
with the Rome Area Allied Com- 
mand, yesterday announced definite 
dates of March 8, 9, 10 and 11 for 
the Rome Open Golf Championship, 
for military personnel and civilians 
of Italy. 

The tournament will be played 
on the 18-hole course four miles 
south of the city on Highway 7. 
There are a limited number of clubs 
available but if possible, partici- 
pants are requested to furnished 
their own golf balls. 

Four days have been set aside 
for the event but the number of 
holes in the championship proper 
have not yet been decided. Details 
will be announced later. 

Military personnel may send their 
entries to the Special Service Of- 
ficer, Rome Area Allied Command, 
U. S. Army. A two-dollar fee is to 
accompany all applications. 


| FIGHT RESULTS 








DETROIT—Maxie Shapire (134, New 
York), ten rounds decisioned Ruby 
Garcia (132 and one-half, New York). 
Patsy Zoccano (139, Toronto), deci- 
sioned Chief Red Cloud (136, Detroit). 

WORCESTER, Mass. — Al (Bummy) 
Davis (151, Brooklyn), knocked out 
Roger Marquette (159, Montreal). 

SAN FRANCISCO — Billy Smith (174, 
Oakland), knocked out Al Sheridan 





Yorker never stopped punching. 


(172, San Francisco). 


Son Of Cards’ Manager 
Among First Players 
To Enlist In Army 


NEW YORK, Feb. 17 (ANS)— 
Maj. Billy Southworth, son of the 
St. Louis Cardinals manager, was 
identified yesterday as pilot of the 
Super Fortress which crashed into 
Flushing Bay, off La Guardia Field 
Thursday afternoon. He was one of 
the five crew members listed miss- 
ing by the Army. 

Others missing after the super 
fortress split into two flaming 
halves and dove into the bay were 
co-pilot Lt. Carl D. Magee, Las 
Vegas, Nev., Lt. Martin Licursi, Hul- 
berton, N. Y., Lt. Ralph Lewis 
Stickle, Butler, N. J., and S-Set. 
Joseph Yabroudi, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Southworth was one of the first, 
if not the first professional base- 
ball player to enlist. The 27-year-old 
son of William S. Southworth of 
Sunbury, Ohio, applied for enlist- 
ment in September, 1940, ‘and was 
accepted Dec. 30 of that year. 

He served on a tour of bombing 
missions in the European Theater 
and won the Distinguished Flying 
Cross as pilot of the fortress "Win- 
ning Run.” One of his proudest ac- 
complishments was that no member 
of his crews ever was awarded the 
Purple Heart. 

In recent months Southworth had 
been on foreign assignment out of 
Miami. His father received word of 
the tragedy earky this morning and 
arrangements were being made to 
fly him and Mrs. Southworth to 
New York. The elder Southworth 
once said he was prouder of his 
son's flying achievements than of 
any of his own, which include two 
triumphs in the world series in the 
last three years. 

Young Billy was born in Portland, 
Ore., attended Ohio State Univer- 
sity and broke into pro baseball with 
Asheville in 1936. He later saw serv- 
ice with Martinsville, Va., Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Columbus, Ga., Spring- 
field, Ohio, Rome, N. Y., Toronto 
and Wilmington, Del. A .342 batting 
average with Rome in °'39 brought 
him the mest valuable player award 
in the Canadian-American League. 
He attended the world series in St. 
Louis last year. i) 


Sam Snead’s 65 Leads 
At Gulfport By 2 Shots 


GULFPORT, Miss., Feb. 17 (ANS) 
—Sammy Snead regained his cham- 
pionship form as he carded a six- 
under par 65 today and led the 
first round of the 9,000 dollar Gulf- 





port Open. 

The fog-draped course was no 
puzzle to Snead, who won three 
ef the first seven winter tourna- 


ments before he took a rest because 
of his ailing back. 

Claude Harmon and Ky Laffoon 
registered 67s to tie for second with 
Jug McSpaden, Leonard Dodson 
and Frank Strazza at 68 and Byron 
Nelson, Jimmy Gauntt and Ed 





Furgol at 69. 





Botchey Koch Is Botching Cooking 





Botchey Koch, the Baylor guard 
who made Grantland Rice's all- 
time All-America, and coached at 
Tulsa, George Washington and his 
alma mater, is now an Army cook 
... Pitt basketball ceach Doc Carl- 
son refuses to get excited over the 
basketball betting scandal, terming 
it an isolated case .. . Seattle, of 
the Pacific Coast League, has lined 
up four starting pitchets in the 4s, 
Byren Speece, Carl Fischer, Syl 
Johnson and Hal Turpin . . . The 
Stanley Cup hockey playoffs will 
start March 20, and if the teams 
maintain their present positions 
Montreal will meet Boston and De- 
troit will play Toronto in best four- 
out-of-seven series, with the win- 
ners meeting in another series. 

Capt. Buddy Lewis, who asked to 
be replaced in the Washington Sen- 


“just plain scared” to play before 
the President and a capacity crowd, 
has just completed 18 missions ever 
The Hump, between India and 
China. His plane is named "Old 
Fox” after Clark Griffith, president 
of the Senators ... New York’s PM 
is advocating the elimination of 
professienal promoters in 
basketball, which prompted Ned 
Irish to reply he was a iandiord, 
not a czar or promoter. 

Michigan State’s passing was so 





Michigan 46, Northwestern 45 Xavier (N. ©.) 45, Sam Houston 25 








bad the coach had the players sew 


their numbers on the back and front 
of all clothes they wore around the 
campus so they’d get to know each 
other ... Lt. Bill Sullivan Jr., for- 
mer publicity man for Boston Col- 
lege’s great clubs, later Frank 
Leahy and now the Navy's Pre- 
Flight schools, will boost the Bos- 
ton Braves when he returns to civ- 
ilian life . . . Lt. Earl Urban, high- 
scorer and playmaker of the "Happy 





GRIFFITH 


LA GUARDIA 


Destroyers,” in the 5th Army Bas- 
ketball League, received his com- 
mission the night his team wen 
its opening game. Lt. Urban for- 
merly played with the Garber Print- 
ers in Ashland, Ohio. 

Charles “Len” Sokol, 12th high- 
scorer in the nation and the key 





man on the University of South 
Carolina’s basketball team, unbeaten 
in Southern Conference play, did 
not make the trip with George 
Washington University when the 
Colonials won the S. C. title in Ra- 
leigh, N. C., in 1943. He played 
in home games but was not good 
enough for the road squad .. . With 
the race tracks closed, the New York 
Stock Exchange will hereafter re- 
port its daily sales in round totals 
at Mayor La Guardia’s request, to 
deprive the numbers operators of a 
popular source of payoff figures. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. has com- 
pleted plans for a _ 125,000-dollar 
grandstand at Waterfront Park, 
former spring training grounds of 
the Cardinals and Yankees . . . The 
Netre Dame-NYU and St. Francis- 
Brooklyn College doubleheader last 
week in New York was seld out 
three weeks in advance . . . Dick 
Wilkins, the Oregon freshman whe 
is among the teading college 
basketball scorers, is a Marine dis- 
chargee, whose eyesight was im- 
paired when struck by a shell cas- 
ing on maneuvers. The most fa- 
mous college couriman of recent 
years with poor eyesight, North 
Carolina’s All-America George Gla- 
mack, who practiced for hours each 
day shooting from his blind side, 
is playing independent ball with a 
service team in Washington, D. C. 
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Five-Eighths Of All 
Army's Manpower 
In Foreign Service 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (ANS) 
—Maj. Gen. Thomas T. Handy, as- 
sistant chief of staff, told the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee, at 
a closed hearing on the “work or 
jail” legislation yesterday, that 
about five-eighths of the Army’s 
manpower is overseas. 

Selective Service Director Maj. 








THIS CALL IS NECESSARY 


i 





U. 5., Brifish Probe 


Of UNRRA Looms 
As Tempest Brews 


LONDON, Feb. 17 (AP)—A vio. 





lent storm over United Nations 
Relief and tion Adminis. 
tration was today with a’ 
strong possibility that it would 
itate investigations in both 
jament and over the 


Gen. Lewis B. Hershey reported to 
Congress, meanwhile, that 354,202 
Federal workers hold draft defer- 
ments. Of these, 265,909 are quali- 
fied for military service, but are 
deferred because of essential jobs. 
The Military Affairs Committee, 
trying to decide whether coercive 
manpower controls are necessary, 
asked General Handy whether the 
Service is making the best use of 
the uniformed persennel. In re- 
ply, the general described the 
Army’s allocation of personnel. 
Chairman Elbert D. Thomas 
(D., Utah), told reporters the com- 
mittee learned from General 
Handy that: About ar no 
the Army is in the United States} 7 ? ; 
and the remainder is overseas. Of| @ ds f Gj ge e ae ones UNRBA personnel from 
those in the United States, about ™ 3 “il ie e an = States, the belief 
five percent are in hospitals or in é ’ p Mie moun oe hat Congress, probably 
the process of being hospitalized, roug the House ‘Appropriations 
including men wounded overseas and Senate Finance Committees, 
and returned to the United States. would call for an inquiry before ap- 
proving the 550,000,000 dollars bal- 
JOBS FOR 4-Fs ance of the 1,350,000,000-dollar 


Pe American contri 
MRL mn oe pede ws - 17 — 0 bution 
en dra under the recent wor ‘ . 
or else order but physicaily unfit De Gaulle Ma Meet LONDON PAPER WARNS 
for Army duty may be put to work y 


LONDON, Feb. 17 (UP) — The 
in Government-owned plants as 3 
Big Three Delegates 
to volunteer for jobs in essential 


London Daily Herald in its editor- 
uniformed soldiers. 
industry. (Continued from page 1) 


+4 ial Friday declared "as a matter of 

his known yesterday, F Th 5 d the utmost urgency” that the whole 

the Wat Department said they rom ree \ es setup and operations of United Na- 
Even though unqualified for Army 1 
aircraft engines and tight contro 
service, all men inducted under the on the import of other types of 


f within a week has drawn 
f |sharp criticism from opposite sides 
of the globe, with authoritative 
quarters insistent that the chief 
difficulty lies in a lack of under- 
standing between UNRRA and the 


Army. 
The shipping deficit, however, is 


















nage to carry forward offensives 
on both sides of the world and also 
to meet the supply needs of liber. 
ated countries. 








A 5th Army wire team reaches a machine gun position in the snowy Apennines. Telephone 
communications are maintained despite heavy snows and rugged terrain. 
(APS Photo by Graning) 


a 
——IGuben Under Fire 
Germans Appealing 
To Allies’ Emotions 
WITH THE BRITISH TROOPS 
IN GERMANY, Feb. 17 (AP)— 
The Germans are resorting to 


Sugar coated appeals in-an at- 
tempt to escape the terrible de- 

















tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
: ministration must be overhauled. 
(Continued from page 1) The Herald said: "The conditions 
entering Spreewald, just to the|of the liberated people urgently re- 
southeast. quires it: the honor of the United 


Russian armor appeared to have| Nations demands it.” 








first would be given an opportunity 





directive would be given four weeks machine 


basic military training. Those phy- 


ry. 
3—Strict limitation of other war 


sically disqualified would be trained potential to a minimum, with such 


at Camp Ellies, Ill. 


DRAFT-PROOF FARMERS 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (ANS)— 





production also controlled. 


4—Supervision of laboratories and 


research industries. 


5—Allied confiscation of German- 


Legislation designed to make "it-! owned industries abroad. 


replaceable” farm workers draft 


The French proposals were re- 


proof, regardless of how badly the/norted to be practically identical 
may want them, was intro-| with the American recommenda- 


Army 
duced yesterday by Sen. Millard E. 
Tydings (D., Md.). The.farm state 


tions. 


The British proposals, also be- 


struction they have inflicted on 
the rest of Europe. 

Allied troops storming into the 
Reich on this northern front are 
greeted by English language signs 
such as the following in almost 
every house: 

"Please treat this home as you 
would your own.” 

"We have done you no harm— 
do not harm our little home.” 








cut through the German lines be- 
yond the Bober and in numerous 
places to hold an important stra- 
tegic sector as close as 35 to 50 
miles south southeast of the capital. 

West of Krossen, Russian ts 
moved on Ratzdorf, an important 
small town at the junction of the 
Oder and the Bober. From this re- 
gion, the Russians are massing for 


an attack northwestward upon}, 


Furstenberg. 
It was not clear at the moment 


The newspaper also said: "Peoples 
in many of the liberated areas are 
starving and freezing. In Normandy, 
Belgium, The Netherlands and in 
southern Europe, their need is dire.” 

The Herald said the Dutch be- 
lieved before liberation "they could 
expect everything from UNRRA 
only to find out after liberation they 
could expect nothing.” 








TOKYO ATTACK 


legislators, have complained that/jjeyed to coincide with the Ameri- " 

draft boards are taking the neceS-|.an were submitted several months N rth lt | G f 
sary farm labor on the theory that/,50’ There was no indication that 0 er n a ians e 
the need of the Armed Forces for!the Russian recommendations had 


just what units of Marshal George 
Zhukov's army group are now with 
Marshal Ivan Koniev on the Middle 
Oder, but if German reports are 


(Continued from page 1) 











young men has become paramount. yet been handed in. 


Despite Sen. Tydings’ earlier 


The European Advisory Commis- 


amendment to the Selective Service ’ to 
law giving them exemption, the new weg py oe Tang: ag 
bill would require exemption "with- Three conference in order to be 
out reference to relative essential- prepared in case of a sudden Ger- 
ity of registrant to agriculture as man collapse. 


compared to any other occupation, 
service or endeavor.” 


On the basis of the American, 


British and French proposals, the 


4 final blueprint for economic control 





— 





(Continued from page 1) 








out now or not,” he said, declaring 


it p bly had been held for de- 
fense of the homeland. 


of Germany seemed likely to roll 


t like this: 
LON DON PAPERS "Complete and ruthless” abo- 
*lition of German war industries, 
including aviation. 


2—Control of German industries 


so they could not dominate the 
European economy. 


3—Steps to contro] the Junkers 


and utilize German industries so 


Commenting on speculation that they would be unable to manufac- 


the operations point to a landing on 


ture poison gas or similar weapons 


Iwo-Jima, the spokesman said the 
: _|but would allow civilian require- 
Navy is capable of landing any ments of medicines and drugs. 


where. 
The 


4—Drastic supervision of German 


spokesman declared there -_ 
ports with a view to preventing 
was no doubt that the United States Germany from baying F . 


road raw 


Navy controlled the seas and if the materials adaptable to strategic 


remnants of the Japanese fleet 
came out that assurance would be 
confirmed. 


uses. 


neaiek Meek" ed ethekt ent tahue ta Russia-Headed Convoy 


sink them,” he said. 


MOSCOW, Feb. 17 (AP) — Red 
Fleet, in an article by Capt. A. 
Bernefeld, declared that the Japa- 





nese Navy faced a severe shortage} portant Alli 
sank two U-boats and shot down 


of trained reserves. 


Smashes Nazi Raiders 


LONDON, Feb. 17 (AP)—An im- 
convoy to Russia 





It estimated that Japan’s naval/three German torpedo planes in 


manpower exceeded 900, 


000 at the}beating back one of the strongest 


end of 1943, but that it became/efforts by the Nazis against north- 


necessary to call up 17-year-oldsjern shipping in months, 


it was 


and undertake mass recruiting of|announced yesterday. 


Koreans because of the increasing 
pressure on personnel. 
The Soviet naval officer said suc-|si 


cessful Allied advances compelled |proudly 


Although the Germans tracked 


the convoy all the way to the Rus- 


an port and back, the Admiralty 
announced they were 


the Japanese Command to recall the|blocked from “launching even one 
main naval units to home waters|attack.” The only Allied casualty 


to be ready for the defense of Japan| w: 
itself. 


New Job 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 17 
(ANS) — Brig. Gen. Haywood S. 
Hansell, former commander of the 
21st Bombardment Group on Sai- 
of th eth ying ‘Training wing 
1) e 
of the Army Air Force’s Western 
Training Command with head- 
quarters here, 





as one plane. 


A Reminder 
Readers again reminded 


are 
that because of the theater-wide 
distribution of The Sunday 
and Stripes from one main office, 
the paper must 
than normal. 
ing otter 1900 hows con Ee G5- 


Stars 


to press earlier 
@ news develop- 


this edition. Late news 


pected 
will be carried, as usual, in Mon- 
day’s paper. 


Warning From Clark 


15TH ARMY GROUP HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Feb. 17—Civilians in 
northern Italy were warned last 
night to stay away from all indus- 
trial and transportation targets by 
Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, command- 
ing general of the 15th Army Group, 
june cited the danger from air at- 
tacks. 


In a statement aimed both at 
Italian Partisans and non-combat- 
ant civilians, General Clark said: 

”The efforts of the Italian Patriot 
fighters are designed to coordinate 
with and supplement the Allied Air 
Forces in their tasks of destroying 
the enemy communications. It is an 
inevitable and regrettable part of 
the inexorable struggle to defeat 
the invader that these air attacks 
must, to some extent, affect the 
civilian population as well as the 
enemy against whom they are di- 


rected. 

"Just as in France, Belgium, and 
Holland before the invasion the 
civilian population was warned that 
though the Allied Air Forces would 
take every possible precaution to re- 
strict their attacks to military tar- 
gets it is not always possible to 
avoid civilian damage and casual- 
ties, so I give this warning to the 
people of northern Italy to keep 
away from roads, railways, com- 
munications centers, bridges and 
also all industrial targets, to the 
fullest extent possible.” 





BETRAYER | 


(Continued from page 1) 








vasion with a view to asking their 
support. 

After failure of the Arnhem expe- 
dition, suspicion fell on the man, a 
trap was laid for him and soon suf- 
ficient evidence was obtained to 
warrant his arrest. One problem re- 
mained, however: he always carried 
@ pistol and was ever ready to draw. 
So a ruse was hit upon. He was 
invited to a party. The rude awak- 
ening came as he tried to leave. He 
was arrested, and handed over to 





the British authorities. 


correct about Zhukov’s Furstenberg 
bridgehead, the Russians are not 
far from it. 

The drive on Danzig continued 
uninterrupted with the Russians 
pushing on north of captured 
Jschewo, ten miles northwest of 
Grandenz, and seizing a good 
stretch of highways leading into 
Danzig, about 60 miles away. 

Holding a deep ring around Bres- 
lau, the Red Army storm edged 
closer to the city today, moving up 
with heavy forces of artillery al- 
ready smashing the outer defenses. 

Northwest of Budapest, Marshals 
Rodion Malinovsky and Feodor Tol- 
bukhin appeared to be on the move 
again, this time toward Vienna. 


Lend-Lease Supplies 
Aided Russian Drive 


—__— 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (AP)— 
Russia’s winter drive into Germany 
was bolstered by 3,447,000 tons of 
lend-lease cargo shipped in the 
last haif of 1944, Admiral Emory 
S. Land told Congress yesterday. 

Urging the extension of the lend- 
lease program for another year, 
the head of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration informed the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that 
shipment to Russia substantially 
exceeded earlier goals. 

"The steady flow of this cargo 
unquestionably had a_ substantial 
influence in bolstering the Soviet 
war effort, particularly with res- 
pect to critical items which they 
were unable to procure themselves,” 
Land said. "Without this material 
support over the past several years 
it. is questionable if the Soviet 
armies would have attained their 
present great striking power.” 


Straight Talk 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Feb. 
17 (ANS)—’College Topics,” stu- 
dent newspaper at the University 
of Virgin 
in the current issue, headed by 
this, the editor’s note: "Due to in- 
efficiency of the business staff 





we are unable to run theater ads.” 


at least 145 planes,” the Associated 
Press reported. The claims were all 
without Allied confirmation. 
From Admiral Nimitz’ headquar- 
ters, however, came only a terse 
communique that the 5th Fleet was 
remaining within 300 miles of Ja- 
pan, apparently still unchallenged 
by Nippon’s home defense fleet. 
"Carrier aircraft of the 5th Fleet 
are continuing to attack the Tokyo 
area,” Admiral Nimitz said. 
"Preliminary reports indicate that 
substantial damage was inflicted on 
enemy installations on Iwo Jima, in 
the Volcano islands, in spite of ad- 
verse weather conditions during the 
bombardment by battleships and 
— of the Pacific Fleet on Feb. 


selina 

CHUNGKING, Feb. 17—Chinese 
forces have broken into the Japa- 
nese corridor between Hengyang 
and Hong Kong and now control a 
sizeable chunk of the Canton- 
Hankow railway between Chenhsien 
and Kukong, Chinese military au- 
thorities announced yesterday. 

A Chinese spokesman also re-, 
vealed that the Japanese have been 
moving troops in the China Theater 
to meet a possible invasion threat. 
Some troops have been shifted from 
Manchuria to the lower Yangtze 
River, others have been sent to. 
Canton in South China and still 
others to French Indo-China. 








BRITISH 


(Continued from page 1) 





to Asperden, 2,500 yards northwest 
of Goch. Fighting also was in 
progress in Hervorst. 

-Thick black mud had _ slowed 
ground operations on the rest of the 
western front almost to a standstill 
and left it up to the Allied air 
forces, for the moment, at least, 
to carry on the war against the 
German armies in the west. 

The American 3rd Army, the only 
other one now on attack in the 
west, also was held to short, if any, 


ia, has one blank column] gains 


Upward of 3,000 Allied planes cas- 
caded destruction on German towns, 
rail yards and roads in a smashing 
assault yesterday. ; 
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FIELD IN INDO=CHINA READY < SEEMS To 
TO TAKE AIRPLANES LOADED \ KNOW. HIS 
WITH NAVY RADIO CONTROL _/ BUSINESS... 
EQUIPMENT. WE'RE ALL SET... \ WE'LL SOON 
IF THE SURFACE 15 SOFT- UGH! / FIND Our ! 


& THE DRAGON LADY AND Your Navy 4 















































EVEN OPERATIONS THINKS 
WE'RE ON A ROUTINE MISSION! 
WE'LL PICK UP THE FIGHTERS 
AT 10,000 FEET...RADIO SILENCE 
ALL THE WAY! SHOVE OFF! 


FOR A TIGHT-PANTS I CAN'T AFFORD 
SAILOR, YOU'RE A PRETTY \ TO GIVE YOU 
500D JOSEPH; SUNDAY, M‘BoY! \ MY ARM, 

HOTSHOT CHARLIE FORGIVES \HOTSHOT!...I'LL 

YOU FOR JCINING THE NAVY } NEED IT TO 

INSTEAD OF THE ARMY AIR} FLY ON THE WING 

Forces! LEAVE US GO ARM] OF Yo ARMY 
IN ARM To OUR TASKS! BuzzARDS ! 













SLIPPING INTO INDO-CHINA 
WITHOUT EXCITING SUSPICION... 





















HOP...HOW DO WE CHECK, 
NAVIGATOR. € “ay SAID IT WOULD 


BE, MR.RYAN ! 


































OH, BIG JANE, 
WHAT BRINGS YOU 

OUT TO THE FLIGHT 
LINE AT THIS VERY 
PARTICULAR TIMEZ 





GO... DID CAPTAINN, FEELING THAT “e 


BRINGS YOU, LITTLE 


THE SAME THING my / THERE THEY 






TS GETTING LATE AND 
TERRY HASN’T CALLED 
AS HE PROMISED... 


JANE... SOMETIMES | TUMBLIN PROPOSE \ ABOUT IT IS ALL I'LL 

I THINK IT 16N'T GOOD | || TO YOU, JANE-OR | EVER BE ABLE TO 

TO KNOW SO MUCH OF | $4 DON'T YOU WANT &?= ‘ oa 

WHAT 1S GOING ON... | FA TO TALK ABOUT ITZ | 

IT CAUSES TOO MANY | |= 

ACHES FOR WHICH THERE 
IS NO MEDICINE ! 










peabes 























ITS A STRANGE SENSATION TO KNOW 
THAT ONE'S GREATEST COMPETITION IS 
THE SKY... EVERY TIME I HEAR AN 
AIRPLANE OVERHEAD, I THINK MY 
RIVAL IS TURNING ON HER CHARM... 

WHY DOESN'T THAT TELEPHONE RING 








(Courtesy Chi, Trib- New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS)) 
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